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BThe Lounger 


THE CRITIC does not go in for poli- 
tics and seldom touches upon the sub- 
ject even remotely. The accompanying 
portrait of Judge Alton B. Parker is 
given not so much for political as 
for literary reasons. It was taken 
on the lawn at Esopus on July 7th 
last, and it will be noted that Judge 


Parker holds a copy of THE CRITIC 


in his hand. Except by sending his 
famous gold-plank telegram, Judge 
Parker could do nothing that would 
redound more to his credit than to be a 
reader of THE CRITIC. A careful ex- 
amination will show that he is reading 
the March number. This does not mean 
that he has not read the April, May, 
June, and July numbers, but indicates 
that he is re-reading the March num- 
ber. Shall it be surmised that it is on 
account of the leading article, ‘‘The 
Mission of the Republican Party,’’ by 
Theodore Roosevelt? THE CRITIC is 
proud to have Judge Parker among its 
readers for any reason, for whether it 
votes for him or not, it presents its 
compliments to him for his firm stand 
on the gold question. 


2 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have completed their plans for the 


preparation of a new series of works 
on ‘‘The Types of English Literature,” 


under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor W. A. Neilson, of Columbia 
University, recentlyqgf Harvard. This 
series differs from previous collaborated 
histories of English literature in that 
each volume, instead of dealing with a 
period or an author, will treat of the 
origin and development of a single 
literary genre. The following volumes 
have already been arranged for: “‘The 
Ballad,’’ by Prof. F. B. Gummere of 
Haverford; ‘‘The Novel,” by Dr. Bliss 
Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly ; 
‘The Lyric,” by Prof. F. E. Schelling, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; 
‘*Tragedy,’’ by Prof. C. H. Thorndike, 
of Northwestern University; ‘“‘The 
Pastoral,’’ by Prof. J. B. Fletcher, of 
Columbia University; ‘‘The Essay,”’ 
by Dr. Ferris Greenslet, of the Atlan. 
tic Monthly ; ‘Character Writing,’’ by 
Mr. C. N. Greenough, of Harvard; 
**Saints’ Legends,’’ by Dr. G. H. 
Gerould, of Bryn Mawr; ‘‘Allegory,’’ 
by the general editor. Other volumes 
are being planned, and the series when 
completed will cover the whole field of 
English literature. 


2 


Among the noted Frenchmen 
brought to America this season by the 
St. Louis Exposition [writes Mr. Alvan 
F. Sanborn to the Lounger ],the most 
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widely known in France, probably, is 
Paul Adam, who has been commis- 
sioned by the French Government to 
prepare a report on ‘‘the zsthetic evo- 
lution of the present time.” Paul 
Adam is, without question, the most 
thought-stirring chroniguer on the Paris 
daily press. His chroniques are more 
eagerly read and more largely discussed 
by both the general public and the in- 
tellectual ite than those of any of his 
confreres. The same is true, up to a 
certain point, of his numerous contri- 
butions to the magazines and reviews. 
Only a small part of the newspaper 
articles, though they almost invariably 
attain the dignity of essays, in form 
and substance, have been given book 
publication. He has nevertheless pub- 
lished since 1885 (he was born in 1862) 
a round forty volumes, of which about 
three-fourths are novels, and the rest 
histories, short stories, literary, social 
and philosophical studies, and dramas, 
the last-named mainly in collaboration 
with other writers. 

His fiction covers a wide field; it is 
infinitely diversified as regards both 
treatment and subject. His first novel, 
for which he was prosecuted (at the 
instance of Francisque Sarcey) and 
condemned to two weeks’ imprison- 
ment plus a thousand-franc fine, be- 
longed to the ultra-naturalistic school. 


2 


Paul Adam is a writer of force and 
fecundity. His facility is not of the 
empty sort, not of the fatal Claretie- 
Mendés-Bouguereau order. Not one 
of his novels is a genuine masterpiece, 
perhaps, but not one of them; on the 
other hand, is commonplace or super- 
ficial He has been compared by his 
most ardent admirers to Balzac. The 
comparison, without being entirely 
false, is obviously excessive. He re- 
sembles Balzac and is his peer, possibly, 
in certain qualities; but he is vastly in- 
ferior to Balzac in the building of a 
plot and the development of character. 

He is one of the foremost figures of 
contemporary French letters, notwith- 
standing; the foremost, perhaps (when 
the multiform phases of his literary 
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activity are considered), of the writers 
who are not yet fifty. 

‘*Force’’ (which is the title of one of 
his novels) is Paul Adam’s divinity. 
He is modern to his finger-tips, and in- 
dites poetic prose, without stint, to the 
power of money and machinery. For 
years, he has let no opportunity slip 
to laud the virility of American life. 
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Mrs. Pennell, who was Elizabeth 
Robins, but not the author of ‘‘The 
Magnetic North,’’ has a most enter- 
taining paper in arecent number of the 
Cornhill Magazine on living in London 
chambers. Mrs. Pennell has lived in 
London for a number of years, and of 
late has made her home in Buckingham 
Street off the Strand. This little street 
with a high-sounding name runs from 
the Strand to the Embankment. It is 
quite slummy, as Mrs. Pennell points 
out, but it is very accessible and has a 
most beautiful outlook over the river, 
with the dome of St. Paul’s in the dis- 
tance. The roomsare in an office build- 
ing, and while they are comfortable 
and attractive they lack the luxuries 
of a Harlem flat, and yet they are far 
from being inexpensive. The Pennells 
keep but one servant, but they live de- 
lightfully, and Mrs. Pennell says that it 
is all because she has discovered that 
for any one not rich living in London 
on the London plan is impossible. She 
lives on the French plan, with a French 
bonne-a-tout-faire to cook her meals and 
French tradesmen to deal with. Inthe 
course of her paper Mrs. Pennell says 
nothing truer than this: 

**London was made for the rich. 
With money in your pocket there is 
nothing you cannot have; but squalor 
alone is to be bought with a limited 
income.”’ 

The only question is, How limited an 
income? 
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Mrs. Pennell, by the way, will write 
the volume on ‘‘English Life in Town 
and Country,” in Messrs. Putnam’s 
“Our European Neighbours’’ series. 
As she knows her subject and is at the 
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MR. ELIOT GREGORY: “ AN IDLER” 


same time a most entertaining writer I 
await this volume of the series with 
unusual interest. 
2 

Mr. Eliot Gregory, who writes over 
the name of ‘‘An Idler,’’ has been 
silent of late. What is the matter with 
society that it has not furnished Mr. 
Gregory with a text for one of his 
graceful satires for so long a time? 
Surely the gentleman who gives dog 
parties, and the lady who walks clothed 
and in her right mind into public foun- 
tains, have not been idle for many 
moons. We miss ‘‘An Idler’s’” social 
search-light, for we enjoy jibes at so- 
ciety when the jiber knows so well what 
he is talking about. Since this was 
written, Mr. Gregory has been an- 
nounced as a contributor to the Au- 
gust Century. 

2 

It is no news, I believe, that Messrs. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. will begin the 
publication of a new magazine in the 
autumn. I asked the head of the house 
how it would differ from McClure's. 
“Just as the front part of a magazine 
differs from the middle, and the middle 


from the latter part,’’ was his rather 
cryptic reply. I also asked him what 
it was to be called, and he told me, 
but asked me not to print it. Some 
one else may reveal it, however, before 
this paragraph is published. 

ro > 3 


A representative of the London Daily 
Chronicle has unearthed the original of 
Dickens’s *‘ Joe Gargery,” in the person 
of John Cayford, a retired blacksmith, 
now eighty-five years of age, who was 
in the employ of a locksmith during 
the period that Dickens lived in Tavi- 
stock Square, and often did odd jobs 
at Tavistock House. Cayford was 
propped up in ‘bed when the Chronicle 
representative called upon him. He 
knew that he was supposed to be the 
original of the genial blacksmith of 
“‘Great Expectations.’’ Asked if he 
remembered Dickens, he said: 


He was a pleasant man, quick to understand one, 
and very kind. He had wonderful blue eyes, and 
such a kind manner, I remember that his whis- 
kers were very ragged. I have seen his figure at 
Madame ‘Tussaud’s, but the whiskers of the wax 
figure are too neatly trimmed. Yes, he was al- 
ways ready with a joke.” 
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Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has finished 
a serial of over one hundred thousand 
words for Scribner's Magazine, and gone 
abroad for the summer. Mr. Smith 
writes three or four short stories every 
year, but will begin no longer work till 
his return to New York late in the 
autumn. It is possible he will then 
undertake a novelette, for which he has 
a hero, though not yet a plot. The 
full-sized novel he has just completed 
has been on his hands for two years or 


so. 
>> 4 

Do serials pay, or dothey not? The 
editors of all the great magazines evi- 
dently think so, or they would not 
make so great a feature of them, and 
pay what I have heard one of them 
call ‘‘heart-breaking prices ’’ for them. 
That they pay the authors, there can 
be no question. For myself, I prefer 
to wait until a novel has run its course, 
and then read it in book form. The 
better it is, the more tantalizing I find 
it to wait a month for the next instal- 


ment. In a weekly I mind it less. 


Colonel Harvey evidently believes in 
them, for he prints them not only in 
Harper's Monthly, which is inconceiv- 
able without one, but even in the orth 
American Review, which is almost in- 


conceivable with one. And now Azus- 
/ee’s, which has hitherto contented itself 
with a complete novelette in each num- 
ber, is to have a serial also. On the 
other hand, Collier’s Weekly and Success 
have decided to go without them for 
the future. It looks very much like a 
case where editors disagree. 


f= 1 

Mr. Alfred Hodder, who has been 
acting for two or three years as secre- 
tary to District Attorney Jerome, has 
thrown up his position and sailed for 
Italy, where he expects to remain 
throughout the summer, spending the 
first part of the time in Venice. If any 
of our younger authors has a distinct 
vocation as a man of letters, it is Mr. 
Hodder; and it is not strange that he 
has decided that too long a participa- 
tion in the hurly-burly of New York 
politics and criminal-law business might 
be as bad for a writer as a total lack of 
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familiarity with real life. The plots of 
two novels have possession of him, and 
clamor to be worked out; and after 
that may come a work on politics,—a 
subject which he knows practically, and 
the philosophy of which profoundly 
interests him. It will not be a book 
like ‘‘A Fight for the City,’’ though 
the experience on which the work so 
called was founded will be of immense 
use to him in writing it. ‘ 
2 

I understand that ‘‘Time the Come- 
dian,’’ by Kate Jordan, which appeared 
in Aznslee's last year, is to be re-issued 
in book form. It does not surprise me 
to hear it, for not only is it an interest- 
ing and admirably told story, but it 
attracted more attention than any other 
novelette that has been issued in the 
magazine in question. It is an inter- 
national story as to its setting, the 
scene being laid in New York and 
Paris, and without being in any sense 
imitative it reminds one of Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s best work. It will probably 
be presented before long on the stage 


also. 
2 

THE CRITIC of December last printed 
an appreciation of the late George 
Frederick Watts by Mr. Christian 
Brinton, together with examples of 
his remarkable work as a_ portrait 
painter. Mr. Brinton’s article leaves 
but little to be said. Watts was a 
great painter in spite of certain short- 
comings, and his work has done as 
much if not more than that of any 
one man, to lift English—modern Eng- 
lish—art out of the slough of the com- 
monplace. Some years ago there was 
an exhibition in New York of the 
paintings of Watts, brought about by 
the generosity and enthusiasm of Mrs. 
Edwin A. Abbey. The exhibition was 
a notable achievement. One of the 
best known of Watts’s imaginative 
paintings is ‘‘ Love and Life,’’ to which 
certain ladies,self-constituted guardians 
of public morals, objected in clamor- 
ous tones. In THE CRITIC for Janu- 
ary, 1901, this painting was reproduced 
with a fine descriptive poem by Miss 
Alice Lena Cole. 
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MR. ANTHONY HOPE 
(Photographed in the apartment of Mr. R. H. Russell, New York) 


When Mr. Anthony Hope was last 
in New York he was photographed for 
THE CRITIC, whose photographer 
caught him in the apartment of his 
friend Mr. Robert H. Russell. It is 
rather amusing that Mr. Hope’s first 
novel since his marriage should be 
called ‘‘Double Harness.”’ It is a 
clever story, but it is not up to its 
author’s best. 


A young woman was added recently 
to the staff of a publishing house that 
issues, among other things, one of the 
leading magazines. She had never seen 
the President of the Company, and 


when he came into the room where she 
was at work, shortly after her arrival, 
she was taken with his appearance and 
intelligence, and proceeded to sound 
him on the possibility of his entering 
the service of the house as a canvasser. 
Nothing daunted by this faux pas, she 
rushed into the editorial rooms the next 
day, exclaiming, ‘‘Say, is there a party 
named connected with this maga- 
zine?’’ As chance would have it, the 
“‘party named ** had been the 
editor for more years than the young 
woman had lived. I believe she has 
since been promoted to another pub- 
lishing house. 
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Mr. Henry M. Alden is never more 
interesting than when talking ‘‘shop”’ 
in the Editor's Study of Harper's Maga- 
zine, of which he has been the editor 
ever since I can remember. In the 
July number of his magazine Mr. Alden 
takes up the cudgels for the ‘‘ins”’ in 
literature as against the ‘‘outs.’’ In 
the course of his article Mr. Alden 
says: 


The complaint that magazine editors stand at the 
gates of the Temple of Literary Fame to guard its 
sanctities, and that they are constrained by financial 
considerations to favor mediocrity at the expense of 
genius by the exclusion of everything original and 
unconventional, is not made by writers who are 
doing great work in contemporary literature, but by 
those who, unsatisfied with the ample liberty of the 
realm of letters, desire an unusual license, which in 
the degree that it approaches insolence is surely 
alien to genius. 
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Mr. Alden’s experience is so much 
greater than mine that I should hesi- 
tate to dispute his statements. I would, 
however, direct his attention to an 
article written by Mr. Jack London and 
published in THE CRITIC some time 
ago, in which it is proved by facts and 
figures that it is as easy for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle as for a 
writer to get a story dealing with the 
horrible in the pages of a magazine. 
Mr. London, himself, had a hard time 
to get his grotesque stories into print, 
but once his reputation was made in 
other directions, whatever he wrote 
found ready acceptance. If it had not 
been for ‘‘The Call of the Wild,’’ do 
you suppose that the Century Magazine 
would have published ‘‘ The Sea Wolf” 
in itscolumns? Idoubtit. I know at 
the present moment of a capital story 
by a young writer, not yet quite as 
popular as Mr. London, to be sure, 
which deals with a gruesome subject, 
and which, so far, he has been unable 
to dispose of to any one of the leading 
magazines. The editors each and all 
praise the workmanship, admit that the 
story is a good one, but will not print 
it because of its blood-curdling quali- 
ties. When he has made a reputation, 
they will gladly take this very story. 
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Mr. Alden says: 


The editor has no conventional shibboleth which 
he imposes upon the aspiring writer, and no avoid- 
ance of life’s realities save through an instinct which 
rules him as it does all sane readers, Art may dis- 
close what nature veils, by giving it new veils, but 
it does not uncover any dark underside which 
nature insistently hides. It avoids what the Greeks 
called ‘* the Unspeakable,” 


Again, with much diffidence, I must 
disagree with Mr. Alden. A friend of 
mine wrote a story, a pretty good one, 
I thought, and submitted it to the 
editor of one of the most widely circu- 
lated and ably edited magazines in the 
country. It was the story of a married 
woman who lost her head over a man 
who was not her husband, and was on 
the brink of eloping with him when 
she was saved by the timely appearance 
of a woman friend upon the scene. 
Nothing could have been less ‘‘off 
color’’ than this story, and-yet the 
editor declined it on the ground that 
he never published a story dealing with 
the illicit love of a married man or wo- 
man. An excellent rule, perhaps, but 
the story in question was well inside 
the bounds.. This editor, it seems to 
me, had decidedly conventional shibbo- 
leths. 

I have always contended, and always 
will, that the new writer stands an ex- 
cellent chance with the old. Editors 
welcome him with open arms; but the 
statement that they have no shibbo- 
leths I am bound to dispute. 
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Much discussion has been provoked 
by the opening sentence of the inscrip- 
tion beneath the marble portrait of the 
author of *‘ Lorna Doone’”’ recently un- 
veiled in Exeter cathedral : ‘‘ Thistablet 
with the window above are a tribute of 
admiration and affection to the memory 
of Richard Doddridge Blackmore.” 
No doubt it would be better if the 
‘‘with’’ were ‘‘and,”’ or the ‘‘are’’ were 
“‘is’’; but a correspondent of the 
Evening Post has cited examples of 
‘‘with are’’ from Hume, Rob- 
ertson, Addison, and the Bible—to say 
nothing of Livy and Thucydides. 











HENDRYK HUDSON ON THE DECK OF THE “‘ HALF-MOON ” 
(Copyright by George Wharton Edwards) 


Mr. George Wharton Edwards, who 
designed THE CRITIC’S handsome cov- 
er, is something more than a decora- 
tive artist. He paints landscapes and 
figures equally well. Mr. Edwards has 
recently finished a decorative panel for 
the Army Mess Building, at West Point, 
which represents Hendryk Hudson on 
his voyage in search of the Northwest 
Passage. 


A life of the late Benjamin Franklin 
Stevens has been prepared by Mr. 
George Manville Fenn, and privately 
printed for distribution among the sub- 


ject’s friends. Mr. Stevens was a 
native of Vermont—a Green Mountain 
Boy, as he liked to call himself,—who 
went to England forty-four years ago 
this summer, and at the time of his 
death in 1902 had held the post of 
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United States Government Despatch 
Agent. for six and thirty years. He 
was one of the best-known Americans 
in England, and had long been regarded 
as the father of the American colony in 
London. With his work as a Govern- 
ment official he carried on a successful 
business as a purchasing agent for 
American libraries, colleges, dealers, 
and collectors, etc. 
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His name will be perpetuated, how- 
ever, by the results of his researches in 
the documentary history of the United 
States for the critical period 1763-83. 
These are embodied in the twenty-five 
portfolios containing facsimiles of docu- 
ments relating to the period in ques- 
tion; and a Catalogue Index, for many 
years in preparation, but only now com- 
pleted, to all the 161,000 documents 
bearing on the Revolutionary period, 
preserved in the public archives of 
England, France, Holland, and Spain, 
and the private collections of Lord 
Lansdowne and other English peers. 
This monumental work, in 180 folio 


volumes of flawless manuscript, bound 
in full morocco, is at once unique and 
invaluable, and would save years of 
rummaging to any historian of America 
making a first-hand study of sources. 
This should be acquired at once, either 
by the Library of Congress at Wash- 


ington, or the New York Public 
Library; and if the funds of these in- 
stitutions would be unduly depleted by 
payment of the necessarily high price, 
some public-spirited private , citizen 
might be found willing to make good 
the deficit. 
2 


In preparing this Memoir, which is 
supplemented by the compiler’s own 
account of the making of his great 
Catalogue Index, Mr. Fenn has had 
the assistance of Mr. Stevens’s two 
executors, Mr. Charles J. Whittingham, 
his brother-in-law, and Mr. Henry John 
Brown, his partner and successor. It 
is a handsome example of the work of 
the noted Chiswick Press, and contains 
among its illustrations a frontispiece 
portrait in photogravure of the shrewd 
yet kindly face of B. F. S. 


ANNA WARNER 
The creator of ‘* Susan Clegg” 


Anna Warner, the creator of the in- 
imitable ‘‘Mrs. Clegg,’’ is, in private 
life, Mrs. Charles Ellis French, of St. 
Paul, Minn. ‘‘The Marrying of Susan 
Clegg,’’ which appeared in the Century 
Magazine \ast November, was her first 
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short story to attract attention. It is 
good news that there are more of Mrs. 
Clegg’s adventures to follow. Two 
books by “‘Anna Warner” are an- 
nounced for early publication by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. ‘‘Mrs. 
Clegg’’ is as notable a creation as 
“Mrs. Wiggs,”’ 
Lady Bountiful of the Cabbage Patch 
as she is unlike any of Miss Wilkins’ s 
New England types. 
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Mark Twain and his daughters ar- 
rived in New York from Florence, Italy, 
early in July, and went soon afterwards 
to the village of Tyringham, Mass. 
The house which Mr. Clemens has 
taken for the summer stands next door 
to the farmhouse of the editor of Zhe 
Century, to whom it belongs. During 
the month of June it was tenanted by 
Mr. Okakura Kakuzo, author of that 
illuminating book, ‘‘The Ideals of the 
East,’’ which has been most favorably 
received in America and England. 
While at Tyringham Mr. Okakura 
completed the writing of a little book 
explaining Japan's extraordinary awak- 
ening, and forecasting its probable con- 
sequences to the Eastern and Western 
worlds. Like the ‘‘Ideals,”’ the later 
work was written in English, which the 
author handles with singular force and 
subtlety. The Berkshire Hills, among 
which lies the beautiful valley of the 
Tyringham River, are already richer in 
literary traditions and associations than 
any other rural region in America, and 
the sojourn there of Mark Twain and 
Mr. Okakura notably strengthens the 
neighborhood’s claim to literary pri- 
macy. 
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Ex-President Cleveland has taken 
the utmost pains in revising the proof- 
sheets of his forthcoming work, “‘ Presi- 
dential Problems.” Though the original 
‘*copy’’ was prepared with care, -the 
galley proofs, when the author has fin- 
ished with them, look as if they had 
been taken as a rough first draft of 
what he wished to say. I hear that 
every alteration he has made tends to 
greater clarity or terseness of style. 
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but is. as unlike the: 





Mr. Cleveland has written a preface 
telling how he came to write the book. 
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The selling of ornate books by sub- 
scription at extravagant prices seems to 
be getting a black eye. Not long ago 
there was trouble in Philadelphia be- 
cause a man who apparently was not a 
lover of books, who really knew noth- 
ing about books at all, had been in- 
duced to buy an edition of a certain 
novelist for $150,000. The man claimed 
that it was represented to him that the 
books would soon be worth double what 
he gave for them, and being anxious 
to get rich quick rather than to be the 
possessor of a set of books he bought 
more than he could afford. When he 
found that the books did not rise in 
value, he was very much chagrined and 
tried to evade paying the full price for 
them, but as he had signed papers the 
courts sustained the publishers’ claim 
that he owed the money. I believe 
the unfortunate man’s bankruptcy fol- 
lowed. There is a similar case nearer 
athand. The late Mrs. W. T. Blod- 
gett, who in her day was one of the 
leaders of society in New York, was 
recently induced to buy books to the 
tune of $250,000. As Mrs. Blodgett 
was seventy-five years of age, her fam- 
ily, not unnaturally, argued that she 
was unfitted mentally to manage her 
own affairs. It seems to me that they 
needed to go no further in their proof 
of her mental disability than to point 
at the books that she has bought at so 
great a price. The most conspicuous 
edition ‘in the lot is one of the works 
of Charles Dickens in one hundred and 
thirty volumes at $1000 each. That 
any sane person could believe that an 
edition of Dickens, or any other author, 
was worth a thousand dollars a volume 
would be hard to prove. I have heard 
a good deal about these books, but I 
have not seen them. Iam told that 
they are filled with decorative letters, 
hand illuminated, and with hand- 
painted illustrations. That any one 
should prefer an edition of Dickens 
got up in this absurdly inappropriate 
style to the ordinary library edition 
with the Cruikshank illustrations, is to 
me a sign of midsummer madness. 
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Merchant to his Son 





Letters from a Self-Made 


If! 


Existence ’’ in Japanese, is in- 
troduced with the following 
remarks, undoubtedly those of 
the translator: 


This valuable book has obtained much 
comment of the public; and within the 
two months of its first publication it has 
issued the fifth edition. 

The original of this book has repeat- 
edly published several issues, until it has 
now its twentieth edition in the United 
States; and in English copies sold 
amounted to 300,000. 

In the votes taken for the most favor- 
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The ‘Letters from a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to his Son’’ have had the distinc- 
tion of being translated into Japanese. 
That, however, is not so extraordinary 
as the way that they are regarded in 
Japan. Mr. Lorimer has been good 
enough to lend me a copy of the Jap- 
anese edition of his book and with it 
the opinions of various Japanese critics. 
Their idea of the purpose of the book 
is not that of the American reader, ap- 
Preciative as the latter is of its worth. 
The book, which is called *‘ Advice for 


ably commented six books published in 
New York, U.S.A., this book ranked first. 

In the homes of influential business men and 
professional men in America and England, this 
book supplies most of the home education, 

Young men in America and England take pride 
in reading this book. 

We earnestly recommend this book to parents, or 
guardians for their disciples. 


Now we come to the comments of 
the Press: 


The book is no doubt worthy of repeated read- 
ing. Especially interesting feature appears in the 
manner in which the book treats the subject of 
filial sentiments, the feeling of the child to its 
parent, without unnecessary exaggeration. All 
these came as the result of several decades, study 
and experience. In short the book may be recom- 
mended as one that every youth should read care- 
fully. OsaTSA OSALIN. 

The book is the fruit of the author’s fifty [Mr. 
Lorimer is just thirty-six] years’ study and experi- 
ence, which are gathered in the writing characterized 
with simplicity and grace, It discloses filial senti- 
ments in a way as if parents give instruction to their 
own children. It is one of the books best suited 
for young students. The translation is in such style 
that a reader once started in the first page will read 
through all pages with pleasure. 

OsAKA MAINICHI. 

It discusses the problem of success in business 
and actual world with best of faith and sincerity of 
purpose. YAROZA CHOHO. 

I read the book, and find that the manner of 
treating the subject is faithful, sincere, and earnest. 
These words must have come from the bottom of 
heart. They give the account of young men who 
had been warned of the youthful error and became 
enterprising men, This book ought to be read by 
parent or guardian as well as by their young dis- 
ciples. I hope that -more of this kind: of book 
should appear for the good of the public. 

G. Muria, Hochi Shimbun. 





MISS MARGARET E. NOBLE 
Author of “‘ The Web of Indian Life” 
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THE REAL CRACKSMAN 


Miss Margaret E. Noble, the author 
of ‘‘The Web of Indian Life,”’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., 
seems to have many admirers. I heard 
of one lady who is buying copies by 
the dozen and sending them right and 
left among her friends. Mrs. Ole Bull, 
I believe, stands as a sort of sponsor for 
it. Miss Noble is an Irishwoman who 
has lived for a long time in the Hindu 
quarter of Calcutta, so that she writes 
from the inside. The Eastern woman- 
question is the foundation of her book, 
but there are other subjects treated, 
though all are of India. 


2 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter has a. good 
word in the London Sphere for Miss 
Alice Brown and Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney—‘‘two young writers from Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts’’—who visited Eng- 
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land some nine years ago, and have not 
been idle since. Mr. Shorter does not 
believe that either of these young ladies 
has made much progress in his own 
country, yet he is satisfied that their 
literary achievement has been greater 
than that. of any other two American 
writers since 1895. 


2 
Every one knows Raffles, the amateur 
cracksman famous in play and story. 
Mr. Carlo. de Fornaro saw ‘the. play 
when ‘it was in New York, and this is 


-the way that the amateur and the pro- 


fessional cracksman looked to him. 
One might think that Mr. Bellew was 


bald, judging by this picture, while as 


a matter of fact he has an unusually 
thick head of hair for a man of his age, 
though he is not as old as he is gray, 
nor ever was. 
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DEAR BELINDA,— 

A beautiful Duchess came to me to- 
day and said, in the polished accents 
which I love: ‘‘Mr. Pendenys, what a 
whirl every one is in just now in Lon- 
don! I have just motored up from the 
country, and I want to get back as soon 
as I can.”” ‘‘Dear lady,” I thought, 
‘‘were there not that tiresome gulf be- 
tween yourself and me I could willingly 
embrace you for your refined taste in 
preferring your pastoral village to this 
turmoil of London.” A little of Lon- 
don goes a long way. It has been said 
that the ideal life divides itself half- 
and-half between London and the 
country. A half of one’s year spent in 
London is fartoomuch. If you spend 
six months in Mayfair, you will spend 
the next six months in Harley Street. 
Harley Street doctors live upon the 
victims of Vanity Fair. Maeterlinck, 
our apostle of to-day, we read, but do 
not heed. No one can bear solitude 
or silence. There is a semblance of 
happiness in streets trodden by spank- 
ing horses and in the wearing of new 
frocks and new and becoming hats, but 
this is the veneer of happiness—there 
is always ‘‘the other woman,’’ and the 
hat which was missed, and the gown 
which was thought of too late to be of 
use. There are invitations which are 
wanted and which do not arrive, and 
there are those which are not wanted 
and which do arrive. There is endless 
planning and manceuvring to make 
engagements fit in, and it is often a 
very bad fit indeed. There is no peace, 
and very little health, in us at this time 
of the year. There is hardly one wo- 
man who, in her heart of hearts, would 
not willingly leave London and hide 
herself in the country had she the 
courage. The desire is there, but the 
courage lingers tardily behind. The 
subject of the country cottage bobs up 
now and then, but it has rarely been 
thrashed out properly. The question 
is, Can people who have not an Eliza- 
bethan mansion or a baronial hall live 
in refinement in the country? We 
read in the papers about the possibility 


of running a cottage for 100 pounds a 
year. People who have only a hundred 
a year had better not make the at- 
tempt. A country cottage will use up 
five hundred a year of any one’s in- 
come, but it will repay anybody in 
health and happiness. If you want 
happiness from your cottage you must 
live in it for more than twelve months. 
To hire some one else’s furnished cot- 
tage brings no joy, and it often brings 
a lawsuit. A country cottage is no 
more all honey than it is all honey- 
suckle. It will not solve every problem 


of lifé, but it will add to your years 
of living, especially if you follow the 
maxims of Victor Hugo, which he put 
up over his door: 


Lever a six, diner 4 dix, 
Souper 4 six, coucher a dix, 
Fait vivre l'homme dix fois dix. 


Better still are Abraham Lincoln’s 
maxims: ‘‘Do not worry; eat three 
square meals a day; say your prayers; 
think of your wife; be courteous to 
your creditors; keep your digestion 
good; steer clear of biliousness; exer- 
cise; go slow and easy.”’ 

As always happens when the summer 
behaves as it should—every one is 
wondering why the London season is 
allowed to go on until July, when the 
country is full of strawberries and 
flowers? By the time we get there the 
heat has done its work, and we pass 
merely from a dry and dusty city to 
a dry and dusty garden. (This year 
Germany seems to be having the bad 
weather, in direct falsification of Mr. 
Punch’s cartoon representing the King 
and the Kaiser basking on a yacht 
and congratulating each other upon 
the perfect conditions for the races.) 
But seriously, why do not people leave 
London earlier? The season should 
end with May, when London is at its 
best, and the country is getting prop- 
erly warmed. Apparently the only 
sensible people are those out of society, 
and members of Mr. Balfour’s party 
who seem determined to leave him in 
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the lurch by quitting the metropolis. 
This suggests another reason for leaving 
London while it is yet cool, for at this 
time every year Parliament enters upon 
what might be called its hot-weather 
period, when nights are long and tem- 
pers short. Now, if the season.and the 
session ended earlier, there would be a 
very pleasant decrease of snappishness. 
It is getting to be a very waspy House 
just now. The Opera might just as 
well begin in April as in June. Melba 
and Robinson Caruso (as he has been 
called) would sing no less divinely then. 

The Birthday Honors did nothing 
for literary men, unless the editor of 
the Daily Mail is considered to come 
under that classification. Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth’s methods were always 
bold; his circulation was never bad; 
and now heisabaronet. It is fortunate 
for us all that he was not made a knight, 
for what an outburst of jokes there 
would have been about the Knightly 
Mail! He once gave £10,000 to the 
London Hospital. Henceforward he 
will have to make such presents to 
Bart’s. 

By the way, the Palmists and the 
Clairvoyants are coming in for hard 
treatment in the Dazly Mail. An 
emissary of that journal has visited 
them all, and has tabulated their differ- 
ences of opinion as to his character and 
his fortune. Who shall decide when 
palmists disagree? 

The Guinea Hens (as these Professors 
of Mystery have been called) told Sarah 
Bernhardt, among other things, that 
“the legacy to be left by your father 
will be divided between you and your 
brother.’” As indicating the small 
value of these prophecies, it may be 
mentioned that the parent referred to 
died twenty years ago, and that there 
is no brother. 

The best novel of the day is un- 
doubtedly ‘‘The Queen’s Quair,’’ Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s romance of Mary 
Queen of Scots, but it is not exactly 
reading fora hammock. Mr. Hewlett 
holds only those who hold him—by 
which I mean that you must pay him 
the compliment when you read of be- 
ing as much in earnest as he was when 
he wrote. ‘‘A quair,’’ he explains, ‘‘is 
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a cahier, a quire,-a little book.’’ But 
there are more than five hundred pages 
in this, and all of them, as the Master, 
in his Diurnall, says of one of Mary 
Livingstone’s letters, ‘‘full of juicy 
meat.’’ Something of Mr. Hewlett’s 
brave way may be learned from his 
chapter headings: ‘‘ Rough music here; 
There are flies at the honey-pot; The 
divorce of Mary Livingstone (to an 
Italian air); Divers uses of a hardy 
man; Scotchmen’s business; and The 
knocking at Borthwick’’ (which sounds 
like an attack on the Morning Post, but 
is far different). ‘‘The Queen’s Quair’”’ 
is, for a hundred reasons, a book to be 
read and remembered. 

Some time ago a play was advertised 
on the hoardings of London—which 
have been called the poor man’s picture 
gallery, —the principal attraction of 
which was a bridge of athletes across a 
chasm. Having placed themselves in 
position, the persecuted heroine slipped 
daintily across and was saved, while 
the villain, I assume (for I did not see 
it), fell, and was broken into a thou- 
sand pieces. The play was known, I 
fancy, as ‘‘The Bridge of Life’; but a 
new turn has now been given to the 
phrase by the game of Living Bridge, 
which’ was played in London the other 
night for a charity. It is always a 
charity that prompts these odd freaks. 
Living Bridge is, of course, only an 
adaptation of living whist and living 
chess; but it has a novel sound. For 
myself, I am tired of Bridge, dead or 
living, but I seem to be alone in that 
peculiarity. 

Mr. Labouchere has found the pa- 
nacea for crime. He made the dis- 
covery public in a speech in the House 
the other day. Briefly, it is tobacco. 
Alcohol, said the editor of 7ruth (who 
is still plain Mr.),—alcohol ‘‘excited a 
person and made him violent, but when 
he smoked a cigarette it calmed his 
nerves. He was always glad to see the 
poor man or the poor child smoking, 
for not only was he preparing for him- 
self a happy old age, but he was not 
likely to swell the list of the criminal 
classes, because when he was carried 
away by his passions, instead of aveng- 
ing himself on some one, he simply 
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smoked a cigarette and it all went off. 
It was almost like reading the Bible.’’ 
What will the tobacconists do now? 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson has been accusing 
Mr. Balfour of teaching us to *‘ Drink 
imperially’’; this is to ‘‘Smoke im- 
perially.”’ Are we henceforward to look 
upon Messrs. Salmon & Gluckstein as 
only second to General Booth as social 
ameliorators? It is very perplexing. 
Spurgeon, when remonstrated with for 
permitting himself the luxury of smok- 
ing, replied that he lit every cigar to 
the glory of God. Mr. Labouchere 
seems todothesame. The proprietors 
of the Arcadia Mixture will probably 
rise to the occasion: 


Be not Cravens in the fight: 
Puff and puff, and thus do right. 


According to the papers, London was 
never so full as now, not even at the 
Coronation. Visitors are even (I read) 


The Critic 


sleeping in the corridors of the best 
hotels; and millionaires who did not 
take the precaution of booking rooms 
are turned away just as if they were 
named Elijah. And this reminds me 
that the expulsion of Dowie is one of 
the least characteristic things that Eng- 
land has ever done. As a rule, we 
permit ourselves to be well bamboozled 
and fleeced before we raise a hand 
against the depredator; but here was a 
humbug turned away from the land 
where humbugs flourish before he could 
begin operations at all. Is the national 
character changing? Nor, so far as I 
know, in the land where every one, 
however discredited, has some cham- 
pion in the Press, has a word in Dowie’s 
favor been printed. What can be the 
matter? 
Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, July, 1904. 


Exposed 


(Zhe School Board of New Brunswick, New Jersey, is said to have excluded the teaching 


se 


of botany in schools 


I USED to love each flower that grows, 
Collect each kind of blossom; 

I plucked the buttercup and rose 
Whene’er I came across ’em: 

I gathered nosegays left and right, 
Wherever I could spot any; 

Putting it briefly, I was quite 
A perfect whale at botany. 


If ever Chloé seemed to shun 
My manifest devotion, 

I ’d send her flowers by the ton, 
As proof of my emotion: 

I gave her bouquets every day, 
I meant no impropriety, 

It really never struck me they 
Were n’t fit for her society. 


on account of the polygamous habits of flowers.”) 


But now I scorn their scents and hues; 
My confidence it shatters 

To learn how shaky are their views 
On matrimonial matters: 

However much they please the eye 
With superficial prettiness, 

To me their charm is cancelled by 
Their shameless Salt-Lake-City-ness, 


Henceforward our curriculums 
We ought to start revising: 
Our babes must take to dates and sums 
In lieu of botanizing. 
A flower’s ways, as I have shown, 
All thinkers, who examine, hate: 
The subject must be let alone, 
It cannot but contaminate. 





Little Fictions of the Poor 


By LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


KIPLING has said that ‘“‘We are all 
islands of incomprehensibility, shouting 
to each other across seas of misunder- 
standing.’’ This is truest of Dives and 
Lazarus. 

Lazarus has his delusions and pre- 
judices about Dives—more unjust, 
more arrogant, more gropingly ignor- 
ant even than the other man’s. 
it were not so, he would not be 
Lazarus. But as his interest in the 
rich is quite naturally limited to what 
he can get out of them, and as his 
hands are helplessly tied in the great 
social snarl, the problem of poverty is 
wholly for Dives’s solving, although 
not wholly of Dives’s making. 

It is superfluous to say that all the 
best thought, the deepest research, the 
noblest lives, and the most lavish expen- 
diture are to-day devoted to this prob- 
lem. It might perhaps be a humility 
equally superfluous to add that the 
writer attempts to offer no solution. 
Where is he who knows why the poor 
are poor, whether they must be poor, 
or how they are to be saved from it? 
It is out of a profound ignorance of the 
causes or remedies of poverty but of 
some acquaintance with its effects, that 
a few notes on Lazarus’s personality 
are offered by one who has seen him at 
home. It is quickly recalled that, with 
the greatest of all Teachers, a certain 
pupil stumbled over the lesson of duty 
to his neighbor in ascertaining, *‘Who 
is my neighbor?’ A theatrical Lazarus, 
arrayed in stage rags and eating prop- 
erty crumbs, is the stumbling-block in 
the way of half the world’s charity. 


Even the few who have studied him 


behind scenes yield to temptation and 
write unreal stories about him. 

To those who read and probably cry 
over these stories, there may be some- 
thing startling in the thought that they 
do harm. Optimists are wont to warm 
over the growing tendency of fiction to 
drift in the direction of the ‘‘slums”— 
hated word! resented by the poor, 
execrated by those who work among 
them, and popularized by those same 


guilty writers of oft-times flippant fic- 
tion. The Lazarus of such tales is 
the real Lazarus’s worst rival. If the 
Vicaress of Wakefield found it oppres- 
sive to live up to the elaborate obituary 
her fond husband hung up in the par- 
lor, how much more difficult must he 
find it to live up to a composite por- 
trait, where the features of a hundred 
men contribute to one face! 

Fiction always selects, re-arranges, 
concentrates, exaggerates; and people 
always forget that it doesso. No East 
Side tenement-house sees quite so many 
pathetic or terrible scenes in a year as 
Edgar Fawcett assembles in one chap- 
ter; no orphan asylum full of waifs 
could furnish quite the quaint humor, 
the pathetic simplicity, the untaught 
virtues, of the ‘‘Little Patsy,’’ sacred 
stand-by of elocutionists, and innocent 
enemy of the real gamin for whose 
education and reclamation good people 
try to collect money. 

Do these tales bear no fruit? A 
little girl belonging to what it is least 
invidious and least inaccurate to call 
“*the comfortable class’’ was shown a 
picture of a party of children, protegées 
of a charitable society. ‘‘Poor little 
things,’’ she said, compassionately, 
“‘they came right off the streets, did n’t 
they?” 

Her face fell, on being told that they 
were not so destitute as that, although 
their homes were far from being com- 
fortable; and it was quite comically 
impossible to win back her interest in 
children who had beds, though hard 
and crowded ones, to sleep on, and 
fairly regular meals, though scanty ones. 

What many would-be benefactors 
really want is starvation. They would 
be shocked to hear it thus coarsely 
stated; but such is the effect of this 
pestilential straining after the pictur- 
esque aspect of the most grimly prac- 
tical of all subjects, that at the bottom 
of our morbid, misguided, sensation- 
seeking souls there is a subtle unac- 
knowledged wish to have things as bad 
as possible before we interfere. It may 
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be cruel to say it, but even in a great 
metropolis there is very little actual 
starvation, and that little takes place 
far from the main-travelled roads of 
charity. The poor are too good to 
their own, and there are too many soup- 
kitchens. Most of us take only a 
feeble interest in the fact that at our 
very doors people are, not starving, but 
systematically and frightfully under- 
fed; or, if not underfed, ill-fed, which 
may be in one sense their own fault, 
but not so in the sense that all their 
faults are our fault. 

‘**How do you know they are under- 
fed?’’ is a question sometimes asked. 

Well, an excellent way is to note the 
hollow eyes, the unwholesome com- 
plexions, the sagging cheeks, the lean 
frames, which only mean one thing, 
for the human body can surprisingly 
withstand all other unhygienic con- 
ditions, if only it is decently nourished. 
Another good way is to visit—by invi- 
tation only—just at meal-time, and see 
the dinner for five people consist of 
one-half a box loaf and four three-inch 
Frankfurters. 

This does not sound nearly so dis- 
tressing as no dinner, yet it is at least 
a more prolonged agony; and we, 
whose indignation is so quickly aroused 
over an unsatisfactory boarding-house 
table, and count it a sin against na- 
ture to voluntarily miss a meal, would 
scarcely covet an existence of eternal 
insufficiency of food. It is the same 
for Lazarus. 

A young teacher was telling a fairy 
story to a group of children who be- 
longed to that sub-aristocracy ‘‘ whose 
fathers were working,” and appeared 
to be fairly well cared for—what is 
considered fairly well for poor people. 
Dwelling on the tempting details of a 
banquet given by the dwarf-king—the 
roast fowls, the steaming tureens, the 
quivering custards,—she received a 
shock too painful to be forgotten, in 
the sudden, sharp exclamation of one 
wizen-faced, large-eyed child, who bent 
herself up, with one claw-hand on her 
flat little stomach, and cried out, with 
a contraction of the forehead, ‘‘Oh, 
Miss , don’t! 1 can’t bear it!” 

If the poor were fed anywhere near 
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the point of satisfaction, one invariably 
iterated fact would not make so pro- 
found an impression on all ‘‘fresh-air ’’ 
children: ‘‘/ got all I wanted to eat,’’— 
the commonplace of Dives’s life be- 
come the event of that of Lazarus! 

One of these children did not know 
what the dinner-bell meant, and was 
evidently unused to regularity in meals, 
if not to meals themselves. When the 
bell rang again for supper, he wonder- 
ingly ejaculated, ‘‘More to eat?”’ and 
was only persuaded to go to bed after- 
ward on condition that ‘‘if there was 
anything more to eat he would be 
waked up.’’ Remembering that each 
of these incidents, lightly told here and 
lightly dismissed, represents a perhaps 
prolonged life lived on these grim lines 
of squalid uncertainty of everything 
save deprivation, there seem to be 
things as pathetic as starvation. 

The quest of a child without a Christ- 


.mas absorbs a certain portion of the 


energy of the human race at the holi- 
day season of every year. I have seen 
good people so faint, weary, and dis- 
appointed in the pursuit as to declare 
Christmas charity a drug in the market. 
Only once, in a city of one and one- 
half million people, after searching 
sweatshops, tenements, and offices of 
organized charity bureaux, did I ever 
find such a child—and that, character- 
istically, was after the Christmas-tree 
had been taken down and the gifts 
distributed. 

But what of it? Supposing the tire- 
some child zs discovered to belong to 
some Sunday-school (which is the case 
with every poor child over two years of 
age during December, if never again), 
or its abandoned parents squander 
their scanty earnings on a fifteen-cent 
doll and a box of cheap candy? Here 
is the problem in ethical arithmetic: 
If a dozen dolls and candy-boxes work 
no injury to a rich child, how much 
harm will two dolls and two candy- 
boxes, with perhaps an extra orange 
smuggled in, do to a poor one? 

The saying that Christmas comes 
but once a year is true with a vengeance 
of the children of Lazarus. It is such 
a poor, cheap, tawdry little windfall, 
after all, and has to be spread thin, in 
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anticipation and reminiscence, over 
so many dreary months of deprivation, 
when dolls are broken, candy eaten, 
and nothing more comes to take their 
place! It is affecting to see the solici- 
tude of the more favored half of society 
lest the less favored half become 
pampered, 

Appearances may as easily deceive 
one into meanness as into injudicious 
generosity. This was forcibly brought 
home to a woman who visited a house 
where she had thought—I will not say 
hoped—there would be no Christmas 
save of her providing. Finding, in- 
stead, the eight children jubilantly ex- 
cited over their prospective Christmas 
tree, she conscientiously decided that 
they did not need to be invited to that 
of her society. Then—‘‘It ’s the first 
we ever were able to afford in nineteen 
years,’’ explained the beaming mother ; 
and ‘‘Sister Ann,”’ a little one-armed 
girl, proudly displayed the boxful of 
paper sleighs and stars and fairies for 
which the younger children had been 
saving their pennies for months, and 


which it had taken her eight weeks of 

evenings to make with her one hand. 
Reluctantly, perhaps grudgingly, the 

invitation to the other tree was ex- 


tended. It was not regretted, when, 
on that festive occasion, ‘‘Sister Ann’’ 
was asked whether their own was as 
pretty, and replied, blankly: ‘*‘Ours? 
Oh, we could n’t have one, after all; 
they were two and three dollars!” 
Literature, in whose name so many 
crimes are committed, is responsible 
for the virtues of the theoretical poor, 
whose absence in the actual poor so 
grieves those who want to help them. 
Yet hunger, cold, and gnawing anxiety 
do not usually promote the growth of 
the finer feelings. Life gets to be 
terribly elementary, with the hopeless 
poor; they want, they receive, they 
are satisfied,—until it is time to want 
again,—and that is all their horizon 
takesin. After all, why in the name of 
luminous common-sense should they be 
grateful for what form the greater part 
of our benefactions— worn garments 
and broken pieces? which Lazarus, 
being no fool, knows are no sacrifice to 
Dives, who nevertheless makes as much 
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ado as though they were the widow’s 
mite. Lazarus knows it is our duty to 
give, and though it would be pleasanter 
for us and better for his own soul’s 
health if he ignored that fact, real 
gratitude, in full measure such as our 
poor weak flesh desires, might be the 
ruin of us. 

Once in a while, and often enough 
to keep heart and self-respect in the 
worker, some beautiful word will be 
said which will sweeten the memory 
for years, like the Irishwoman’s ex- 
pression regarding a fresh-air picnic, 
**So many ladies thére, an’ atch doin’ 
her own kindness.” Again, seeming 
ingratitude is many a time only the 
painful pride of poverty, that curses 
him that possesses it and him that 
comes in contact with it. 

Almost as grotesque a theory as that 
poor people are any better than others 
is the more insulting one of their almost 
total depravity. No one believes that? 
On the contrary, most of the comfort- 
able, sheltered, ignorant class of human 
beings do. Missions complacently plant 
themselves down in a shabby-looking 
locality, and do not wait to ascertain 
the moral status of the people before 
they put out transparencies delicately 
intimating to them that they are utterly 
lost and reprobate. Perhaps this is 
necessary to attract the lost and repro- 
bate, but it is felt keenly by the next- 
door neighbors. 

A young lady, visiting a college-set- 
tlement club of little girls, said, in a 
tone of complacent resignation: ‘* Poor 
creatures, I suppose there is very little 
hope for them, morally speaking?” and 
could not be convinced that there was 
much more hope than she was willing to 
hope for. Yet when among these ten 
or a dozen children appeared a poor 
little solitary black sheep, an embassy 
waited on the leader of the club, telling 
her -that their mothers refused to let 
them belong ‘‘if they had to do with 
girls who talked and acted like L——.”’ 

They were as genuinely shocked as 
any collection of children could be; and 
if in their behavior there was a trace of 
Phariseeism, it must be remembered 
that in an atmosphere of temptation 
it may be necessary to strengthen 
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wavering virtue with a palisade of self- 
righteousness, since there seems to be 
no such merciless censoriousness as that 
of the respectable poor. Dives, whose 
reputation is not his worldly all, can 
afford to be charitable. 

It would be folly to pretend that the 
moral condition of the alley is equal to 
that of the avenue; but to insist that 
all or even most of its denizens are 
foredoomed to vice is an equal delusion. 
They are foredoomed instead to crush- 
ing, coarsening toil, alternating with 
enforced periods of spirit-sapping in- 
action, blotting out ideals and wearing 
out the moral fibre almost as thoroughly 
as vice, but of course with far less dan- 
ger to society. In the least promising 
homes some erratic standard of living 
is found; the line is drawn somewhere 
until the really criminal stratum is 
reached. One family can be recalled, 
where both parents drank—the father 
a skilful curb-setter, who when sober 
could earn $3 a day; the mother a re- 
pellent-looking beldame who went 
about barefooted and with frowsy hair 
hanging down her back, and who was 
habitually incapacitated by attacks of 
delirium tremens, which the children 
always spoke of as ‘‘asthma.”’ 

How much training could be looked 
for in such a home? Yet bringing-up 
of some sort those children must have 
had; they were often seen dirty, often 
ragged, but never rude, never whining, 
never disrespectful even to the forlorn 
parents who must have done something 
to deserve such loyalty. 

When invited anywhere, they always 
begged that their ‘“‘mamma” might ac- 
company them. ‘‘Am I teasing?’’ 
anxiously asked one of them, who had 
been taken on a picnic. ‘‘Me mamma 
always says to mind me manners and 
don’t tease when folks takes me any- 
wheres.’’ And her sister explained her 
freedom from the detestable chewing- 
gum habit by the fact that ‘‘me father 
pulls me ears when he catches me at it’’ 
—a bit of pathetic human inconsist- 
ency perhaps calculated to soften the 
judgment toward the poor drunken 
disciplinarian. 

It is perhaps around the children of 
the poor that the most mischievous 
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halo of misconception hovers. They 
do not receive too much pity: after the 
best has been done, the tragedy of 
their lives, the hopelessness of their 
future, is beyond the help or perhaps 
the realization of even those who live 
nearest to them; but they often receive 
pity on the wrong grounds. There is 
an idea that their young days are 
blighted with toil. Setting aside the 
nursemaid service inevitably exacted 
of the oldest sister, their lives, the boys’ 
especially, are more commonly poisoned 
with idleness. 

It is a good thing, the modern move- 
ment to supply parks and game-rooms 
to teach these little victims of the social 
stupor around them to play; yet it 
might be as Christian a deed to teach 
them to work. The children of the 
poor rarely work, if their mother “‘stays 
around home.”’ For one thing, less 
work is done than more favored house- 
keepers can imagine—and small blame 
to the spirit-broken, always ailing mo- 
thers, worn out with unequal struggle 
with dirt in close quarters. ‘‘The chil- 
dren’s time for drudgery will come soon 
enough,” is the feeling—and so, half the 
time, they are untaught past credibility. 

I once tried to induce parents who 
were living entirely on charity to let 
their little daughter—a well-grown child 
of eleven who looked quite fourteen— 
go to work in a small household where 
she would be allowed to go home every 
night. They were very polite, but very 
firm, in refusing. ‘‘She ’s too young to 
work,”’ said the mother emphatically. 
**She might be able to answer the door, 
but she ’s too little to make the beds. 
Why,Alice never made a bed in her life!” 

I thought of a little five-year-old 
daughter of the richest man in a certain 
New Jersey town, who was not thought 
too small to go up-stairs every morning 
‘“‘to help mamma make the beds.” 
Cruel indulgence, not cruel exaction, 
is the rule in families like Alice’s. 
More children are spoiled in the house 
of Lazarus than even in that of Dives. 
They demand so much more than their 
parents, they are so much better edu- 
cated, and, above all, are so well loved 
with the intense, patient, pathetic 
affection of the deeply disappointed, 
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that they are inevitably pushed into the 
foreground—with the inevitable result. 

It is most unjust to think that ‘‘those 
people’ do not have the strong family 
affections of their more fortunate 
brothers. Try to induce one of them 
to put a child away in an institution, 
and see! Notice, too, the way they 
will adopt the orphan child of a neigh- 
bor, or the baby left with them to 
board and never claimed; for one such 
case that drifts to the poorhouse or 
‘‘The Cruelty’’ there are two taken into 
some poverty-stricken home. It may 


be a part of their general thriftlessness, 
but what a fine part! People who have 
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other interests in life cannot realize 
that their children are to the poor an 
embodied hope. If they are not de- 
monstrative (and I never heard a poor 
child called ‘‘dear’’ by its mother but 
once in my life), they show their de- 
votion in deeds; and if they are in un- 
seemly haste to tell us, with apparent 
pride, that ‘‘We ’ve had two deaths 
since you saw us,’’ and dwell linger- 
ingly on all the gruesome details, re- 
member that death is almost the only 
event of these monotonous lives. To 
rehearse it all gives them a piteous dig- 
nity in their own eyes, or is perhaps an 
unacknowledged appeal for sympathy. 


The Writing Public 


By H. W. 


Not long ago I took issue with the 
phrase ‘‘reading public,’’ on the ground 
that there is little or no solidarity in 
the body of modern readers. In ven- 
turing to coin the phrase ‘“‘writing 
public,’’ I do not wish to be considered 
either wholly fanciful or wholly serious, 
It may serve to suggest the fact that 
the persons in America who make, or 
wish to make, an important affair of 
writing, now constitute a considerable 
class, at least, in point of numbers. 
This class, like the ‘‘reading public,” 
is easily subdivided. Writing may be, 
roughly, a trade, an avocation, or a 
profession; people as a rule write for 
money, for fun, or for dear life. Of 
course one can only suggest where the 
balance of motive lies. The’ man who 
most of the time writes for money, as 
he would make shoes or soap for money, 
may have his moments of disinterested 
desire for self-expression. The am- 
bitious scribbler whose first object is to 
see himself in print will, very likely, 
have a sneaking hope that what he 
writes may somehow turn out to be of 
permanent value as literature. Even 
the writer whose primary impulse is for 
self-expression by way of the printed 
word will be by no means slow to 
exact the last penny of his market 
value. 

Of course the trade of writing is a 
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perfectly respectable one. Reporters, 
spacewriters, those who compile useful 
books for the market, all have their 
importance as public servants; they 
are not overpaid, they are not over- 
praised. They become contemrtible 
only when for the pocketable con- 
sideration they profane the forms of 
literary art. 

I do not speak of the literary art as 
a pretty ideal which a right-minded 
person must, as he reads or writes, be 
always remembering to think of. It 
is, as far as I can see, a quite simple 
and intelligible matter,—nothing more 
nor less than the best mode of expres- 
sion which, outside of action, human 
life has hitherto found. Two things 
are necessary for the literary artist, — 
and I suppose this is true of all other 
artists,—that he should know life (not 
necessarily facts), and that he should 
be able to express his knowledge in 
articulate form. First of all, he will be 
sincere, not only in his general desire to 
do his best, but in his impulse toward 
specific tasks. He will take advantage 
of the best training and opportunity 
that offer, but his main function is to 
express, not his training and oppor- 
tunity, but himself. He expects a 
market, but he writes for an audience 
which may be expressed in terms of 
his own personality. Whenever the 
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importance of these motives is reversed 
in his mind, he pretty surely ceases to 
be an artist and becomes a literary 
journeyman. 

All this is a familiar enough—perhaps 
a too familiar—fact. The instance of 
a writer of the professed literary class 
casting his integrity and his art to the 
winds is as common, even, as the in- 
stance of a reporter or a hack sloughing 
off his colorless, impersonal habit and 
compassing real success in the field of 
letters. So the trade and the profes- 
sion have always played into each 
other’s hands. To both, money is an 
important object; and it seems that 
there are certain supersensitive ‘minds 
from which not even the use of words 
like ‘‘emolument”’ and “‘honorarium”’ 
can remove the sting of the fact. It is 
doubtless a strain upon the integrity of 
a worker in any art that he should de- 
pend for subsistence absolutely upon 
the proceeds of his labor; it is also, 
when the strain is successfully met, a 
peculiar glory. 

There is, of course, another class of 
professional writers whose impulse is 
primarily moral or intellectual rather 
than esthetic. With this class also 
sincerity is the one thing needful; but 
as it is a matter of mind and con- 
science, it can hardly be put upon a 
plane with that integrity of the whole 
personality, of temperament plus char- 
acter, which is essential to the creative 
artist. Whether its immediate field 
lie in ethics, or politics, or sociology, 
or religion, or philosophy, such work is 
obviously enough distinguished from 
the product of ‘‘mere literature.’” Of 
didactic or scientific writers we have, 
at all events, nothing to say here; we 
have a little to say of that less com- 
monly understood class which, by way 
of avocation, attempts, more or less 
successfully, to make headway in the 
literary art. 

One of its most productive constitu- 
encies is of the academic way of life. 
A surprisingly large proportion of Am- 
erican writers do their work in the col- 
legiate atmosphere. Their danger is 
not that of the professional author; 
they have little excuse for hasty or 
venal work. They are able to wait for 
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inspiration. They live in a sort of 
busy retirement which one would think 
singularly likely to foster creative pro- 
duction. But there are the usual draw- 
backs. If these persons are faithful, 
they must fight against absorption in 
matters of petty routine and discipline; 
in any case they have to guard against 
a gradual narrowing of the horizon 
which in the end shuts them out from 
large work of any kind. When it comes 
to the practice of the literary art, there 
are two principal tendencies which they 
have to combat: the first, a tendency to 
a wooden and meanly academic method ; 
the second, to over-assertiveness, not to 
say bumptiousness—due not to a con- 
sciousness of achievement which has 
been tested in the world of men, but to 
a habit of small authority over official 
inferiors. There is, for better or worse, 


‘a public which is willing to adopt the 


class-room attitude towards anybody 
who protests sufficiently. Otherwise 
the literary amateurism of professional 
teachers is too likely to swing over into 
dilettantism. To be pedagogically di- 
dactic, or to be precious, these are 
the two horns of the dilemma. Both 
have been avoided in many instances; 
I am only suggesting that the clois- 
tered amateur does not have everything 
his own way. 

Nor does the successful man of 
affairs. The most generally known 
American instance, probably, is Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, long (though 
not too delicately) hailed as “‘the poet- 
banker,”’ or “‘the banker-poet.”. He 
has done admirable work, but he would 
not seem; by his own testimony, to 
have labored under the happiest con- 
ditions: ‘‘As a rule,’’ he said, some 
years ago, ‘‘distrust the quality of that 
product which is not the result of pro- 
fessional labor. Art must be followed 
as a means of subsistence to render its 
creations worthy, to give them a human 
element. . . . Generally, I say, 
distrust writers who come not in by the 
strait gate, but clamber over the wall 
of amateurship.’’ This is a suggestive 
passage, worth reflecting upon for its 
application to American letters. I do 
not recall a single American writer 
of the first note who from first to last 




















depended consistently upon the prod- 
uct of his art for subsistence. Such 
of them as did not find a safe harbor in 
the practice of one of the learned pro- 
fessions were fain to depend at times 
upon journalism, or, more comfortably, 
upon diplomacy. Most of them were, 
according to Mr. Stedman’s criterion, 
hardly more than gifted amateurs. To 
me it seems fairly clear that a distinc- 
tion between amateur and professional 
based upon the question of subsistence 
is not altogether adequate. That a 
writer should prepare himself, that he 
should do his best: these are the main 
things. It is impossible for some men 
to do their best under a spur of pe- 
cuniary necessity. It is impossible for 
others to do their best without it. 
Lowell was essentially an amateur, not 
because he made a living by teaching 
or in diplomacy, but because he did 
not feel it worth while to take the 
pains to be an artist. It is unnecessary 
to regret the fact that he was not 
thrown upon Grub Street; for it is 
hardly possible to doubt that his tem- 
perament would have led him to seek 
the easy levels of journalism rather 
than to make a determined assault on 
the heights of Parnassus. 

Of the better journalism, of course, 
nobody in this day can afford to speak 
slightingly. Literature is not merely 
a process or an ideal, it is a fact; but 
it is very different from the fact of 
journalism. The one is the embodi- 
ment or interpretation of human ex- 
perience, the other is a record of or 
commentary upon human episodes and 
conditions. The one is personal, the 
other impersonal. When the journalist 
produces literature, as he not uncom- 
monly does, he becomes an artist for 
the nonce; and the process is quite 
as often reversed. There are few 
men of letters who do not, on occa- 
sion, make contributions to journalism. 
These interchanges do not affect the 
distinction; literature remains an art 
and journalism a useful employment. 
They do perhaps tend to increase the 
existing confusion in the general mind 
as to what constitutes literature. They 
do perhaps help to account for the evi- 
dent and somewhat disconcerting re- 
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cent growth of the most exceptionable 
of our writing constituencies. 

This is a class which joyfully regards 
literature as a trick upon which any- 
body may have the luck to stumble; 
otherwise its members have perhaps 
little in common. It includes earnest 
young persons who wish to make litera- 
ture a means of escape from behind the 
counter; as a safer mode of gambling 


‘than playing the market with the con- 


tents of one’s employer’s till. They 
go in for all the prize short-story com- 
petitions; they write millions of bad 
verses which they have no possible 
means of knowing to be bad; above 
all, they write novels and romances, to 
the detriment of the publisher’s reader 
more than of the public, no doubt. 
There are, here and there, stupid rich 
persons, who look for fame as another 
world to conquer, and would not dis- 
dain a little superlative pocket-money 
bythe way. There are numerous other 
pretty clearly defined species of this 
dabbling genus; we need not enumerate 
them. They have no lack of zeal, but 
they have a common lack of integrity. 

I suppose it is not necessary for any- 
body to become enraged over this situa- 
tion, but I doubt if, on the other hand, 
persons of taste ought to be merely 
amused at it. Reviewers:and editors 
too often seem cheerfully indifferent 
to integrity of motive; it is enough if 
the given product is amusing. Fic- 
tion especially they are ready to take 
pretty much at its own valuation; 
yet there is no literary form which 
now offers less encouragement to the 
dabbling hand. What possible ex- 
cuse can anybody have to-day for 
sitting down in cold blood to concoct 
a fresh novel for pay? Surely we are 
well found in that commodity. There 
are plenty of people writing stories be- 
cause they are fitted by nature and 
training for just that kind of work. 
Yet a publisher recently announced 
that within a comparatively short time 
he had been called upon to consider 
something like a hundred and fifty 
novels before he found one fit to pub- 
lish. It is not to be supposed that 
many of them were the outcome of a 
natural impulse toward fiction. The 
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gross royalty-seeker would be largely 
represented in the number; the man 
of all-round literary facility, who 
has come at last to fiction because 
there is little market for anything else, 
would be responsible for a few at- 
tempts; but the great proportion 
would be laid to the account of the 
amateur dabbler. 

One can but note with consternation 
how prominent this person has become 
of late. Collectively his name is legion 
and his activity incredible; individually 
he has scored some extraordinary com- 
mercial successes in fiction. Several of 
his books have ‘‘sold’’ by the hundred 
thousand—a fact which has doubtless 
contributed to the increase and multi- 
plication of his kind. He has become 
a phenomenon to be reckoned with. 
Nobody grudges him his fun or his 
dollars; but it is unreasonable that he 
and his public should be encouraged to 
take themselves over-seriously. Yet 
there is a good deal of matter now 
printed for his support and edification. 
An odd manifestation connected with 
the growth of periodical literature in 
America during the past decade is the 
book-gossiping journal which, with 
much flourishing of literary graces, has 
to do with little besides the novels and 
the novel-writers of the hour. A glance 
at the columns of any one of them is 
enough to show how directly they cater 
to the dabbling amateur. All sorts 
of specifics are unblushingly recom- 
mended, by the use of which any 
young person of intelligence and good 
character may attain fame and fortune. 
‘*The Author to the Publisher,” ‘‘ How 
to Write Poetry,’ ‘‘The Literary 
Market,’’ ‘‘A Pull with the Editor,”’ 
‘“ Current Prices for Verse,’’ — here 
are a few title of articles which have 
recently appeared in such _publica- 
tions. 

Of course some part of the “‘reading 
public’’ may be understood to derive 
amusement from such printed matter. 
Even those who do not strictly medi- 
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tate the thankless Muse may take a 
more or less legitimate interest in her 
private affairs. But it is perfectly clear 
that the main object of such articles is 
to play upon the raw susceptibilities of 
the person who ‘‘writes a little.” This 
is also the object of the “‘personal ”’ 
items, which furnish forth many col- 
umns in this type of journal. The 
Littérateur, for example, devotes a col- 
umn to the career of John Smith; per- 
haps it gives a half-tone print of himself 
and infants. Mr. Smith’s exploits, 
before he produced that masterpiece of 
the year, ‘“The Gates of Gaza,”’ was, it 
appears, quite commonplace. Somuch 
the better. He is a little out of the 
ruck and we are not; never mind, he 
leads by only half a length: watch us 
on the next lap. The advertising col- 
umns have something for us, too; here 
are ‘‘critical agencies,” and ‘“‘literary 
bureaus,”’ which engagingly offer (for a 
nominal fee) to criticise, revise, even 
sell, our manuscripts for us. Why not, 
then, be an author? 

All this is instructive as well as 
amusing. It helps explain the over- 
whelming flux of mediocre manuscripts 
which the day’s mail brings to every 
editorial desk. If one could attribute 
all this effort to a growing seriousness 
toward literature on the part of culti- 
vated persons, or even on the part of 
uncultivated persons! Unfortunately 
it seems rather to signify the increase 
in America of a cacoéthes scribendi of a 
somewhat paltry sort. Too many per- 
sons among us, surely, have a notion 
that literary achievement is an accident 
which may fall to the lot of any worthy 
citizen. Asa matter of fact, the ama- 
teur writer has his place in the economy 
of literature. But he ceases to dabble 
before he begins to succeed, if success 
is measured by anything less ponder- 
able than dollars and cents. Least of 
all does he deserve, in the raw state, to 
be coddled by writers whose creative 
work or whose criticism is based upon 
sound standards of value. 














Some American Landscape Painters“ 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


SINCE the age-spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, as soon as it had col- 
lected its bearings, made straight for 
scientific research and mechanical in- 
vention, substituting the pursuit of 
exact knowledge for the dilettanteism 
of sentiment and conventions, art, 
that it might keep in the running, had 
to shape its course thereto. Realism, 
nature study, and the study of the 
natural man became its motive; land- 
scape evolved itself as the most vital 
and characteristic branch of painting. 
Since this movement, originating at 
Barbizon among artists who had caught 
up the mantle, passed on by the Eng- 
lish Constable from the Dutchmen of 
the seventeenth century, spread over 
Europe, it is not surprising that Amer- 
ica, drawing thence her art impres- 
sions, has been profoundly affected by 
its influence. 

Accordingly in America, as in Eu- 
rope, the most vital branch of painting 
is that of landscape. I know that this 
statement will not pass unchallenged. 
Men will quote you a number of names 
to prove how vigorous is the branch of 
figure-painting. However, it is not by 
a count of noses that you can demon- 
strate the significance of an aggregate 
of painters, but by the quality of their 
craftsmanship, and by the value of their 
work as a personal expression of some- 
thing worthy in themselves, chiming in 
with the needs and conditions of other 
men around them. And, judged from 
this proper standpoint, American art 
to-day, if you subtract portraiture, 
which perennially flourishes in every 
age of painter-activity, would be in a 
parlous state, were it not for the 
achievements inlandscape. The latter 
displays a better average of craftsman- 
ship, a deeper meaningfulness on the 
part of those engaged in it, and a closer 
grip on the sympathy and appreciation 
of the general picture-lover. The collec- 
tors of American pictures have amply 
demonstrated their preference for land- 
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scape; and this is the result partly of 
the characteristics just mentioned and 
partly of a cause which, besides affect- 
ing public appreciation, is at the very 
root of the growth of landscape-paint- 
ing in this country. I allude to the in- 
digenous growth of landscape-painting, 
originating in the so-called Hudson- 
River School. 

The name attached to this group of 
men because their leader, Thomas Cole, 
first came to notice through his studies 
in the Catskills, and his followers also 
painted along the Hudson. But equally 
the Susquehanna and Delaware Rivers, 
Niagara and the Rocky Mountains at- 
tracted them,—the grander aspects of 
nature, be it noted. That was charac- 
teristic alike of the stalwart pride in 
country and the expansive tendencies 
which marked the first half of the cen- 
tury, and of the youthfulness of the 
movement, for in youth we see things 
largely, in later life, perchance, more 
closely. 

Mostly, these men, Doughty, Cole, 
Durand, Kensett, F. E. Church, Hub- 
bard, Hill, Bierstadt, and Thomas 
Moran, were self-taught; and even 
those who subsequently studied abroad 
—Bierstadt, for example, in Diisseldorf 
—had been moved thereto by a passion 
for the scenery of their own or their 
adopted country. Little wonder, then, 
that their enthusiasm found a ready re- 
sponse in the hearts of the public. 
What those early landscapes meant to 
a generation, stretching itself in the 
discovered consciousness of national 
bigness and promise, can hardly be 
realized in these days of surfeited ex- 
Pa and imported impressions. 

ndifferent painters though they were, 
those men were a power, with a power- 
ful purpose in themselves and a power- 
ful influence upon others; and on this 
rock-hewn basis the subsequent land- 
scape art of our country has been 
builded. Its character was to be modi- 
fied by foreign influence: notably by 
that of the Barbizon school. 
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Three men especially were the media 
through which this modification was 
effected. In 1850 George Inness went 
abroad for study. He was born at 
Newburgh on the banks of the Hud- 
son, and the work of that school had 
been his incentive, but with the rest- 
lessness of genius he felt after some- 
thing other than such teachers could 
give him. He found it at Barbizon. 
Thence, in 1855, William Morris Hunt 
returned, after studying with Millet, to 
become the first and most potent 
spokesman of that school of painters, 
and to preach the doctrine that the art 
of a picture consists less in the subject 
than in the artist, in his conception of 
it, and manner of presenting it. A year 
later John La Farge went abroad and 
came under the same influence. Cir- 
cumstances brought it about that he 
should become pre-eminent in mural 
painting and in the designing of deco- 
rated windows, but the few landscapes 
which he executed about the sixties, so 
subtle in characterization and in tonal 
qualities of color, suggest what he 
might have accomplished had he perse- 
vered in this field. 

Of these three, Hunt alone was con- 
sciously a leader of public taste, gather- 
ing round him after his return to Boston 
a group of enthusiastic pupils and joy- 
ing in the influence he was able to exert 
over them and the intelligent public of 
picture-lovers. Yet the two others, 
although primarily, perhaps exclu- 
sively, devoted to their own self- 
development, have exercised a no less 
potent influence. But, for present 
purposes, we must confine ourselves to 
a brief study of Inness, the father of 
modern American landscape. 

Of Scotch descent, he exhibited in a 
high degree the mental characteristics 
of the race—an eager, searching spirit, 
indomitable perseverance, independ- 
ence of judgment, and a sweet, wild 
strain of poetical imagination. Be it 
added, that, like Stevenson’s, his soul of 
energy was pent up in a frame con- 
tinually harassed by ill health. Poorly 
equipped in a technical sense, he found 
himself, after his visit to Barbizon, com- 
pelled to teach himself the rudiments 
of his art before he could begin to ex- 
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press the desires with which those 
artists had inspired him. Briefly, he 
commenced, as every landscape artist 
should, though many scout the labor 
involved, with the closest analytical 
study of nature-objects, their forms 
and character, and with patient effort 
to represent them real to sense of sight 
and touch. ‘‘ Peace and Plenty,”’ dated 
1865, a gift by Mr. George A. Hearn 
to the Metropolitan Museum, is an ex- 
ample of the best fruition of this first 
period of study. The size of the can- 
vas, 112 by 77 inches, is noteworthy, 
as showing that the artist still felt the 
early influence of the Hudson-River 
School in favor of panoramic landscape. 
Largeness of feeling was necessary to 
him, and remained so all his life. Here 
it expressed itself in extent of subject; 
later, as he passed to his synthetic 
period, in intensity and concentrated 
force. For by the time that he had 
comprehended nature, grasped its facts 
and discovered how to make his hand 
express them, his style moves rapidly 
toward ampler and ampler suggestive- 
ness; toward elimination of the trivial 
and selection of the salient and signifi- 
cant. His pictures become smaller in 
size, but increasingly large in purpose 
and suggestion; while his ranging im- 
agination and exploring spirit now find 
expression in opulence of color, in 
splendor of sky or gathering force of 
clouds, in noble massing of forms and 
spaces, or of light and shade, in fecun- 
dity of invention, and increasing.faculty 
to render nature’s variety of moods. 
Then he gradually passes to his third 
period, in which the synthesis he aims 
at is not of facts but of their indwelling 
spirit. He may have been guided there- 
to by his study of Swedenborg’s writ- 
ings, but, on the other hand, it is as 
likely that the craving within himself 
after the psychical and spiritual, which 
propelled him toward that study, deter- 
mined also the final purpose of his art. 
For while the tendency of some artists 
is to find increasing satisfaction in the 
pageantry of facts, others strip away 
the wrappings to get at the soul of the 
fact. This explains the kind of simpli- 
fication striven after, for example, by 
Puvis and Whistler; and may be suffi- 











cient explanation of the increasing sup- 
pression of facts in the latest works of 
Inness, which are quite extraordinary 
in the economy of means employed. 
In some, even, it may be felt that the 
suppression has been carried too far, 
that there is not enough of fact on 
which to hang conjecture; for in a 
visual art it is clear there must be some 
limit to the possibility of detachment 
from the actual. But it involves no 
disparagement of Inness’s reputation 
to admit that throughout his career he 
painted many pictures which fall short 
of what he aimed at, for his attitude of 
mind was always experimental and the 
fury of his genius not to be checked 
by chance of failure. 

I have dwelt upon these successive 
periods of Inness’s development, be- 
cause, so far as they relate to the pro- 
gress from analysis to synthesis, they 
represent the process by which all the 
best of our landscape-painters have 
reached their eminence. On the other 
hand, since the love of nature precedes 
the attempt to paint it, the desire on 
the part of the painter to express the 
sentiment he feels naturally runs ahead 
of his technical accomplishment; and 
it is only the men of parts who resist 
the temptation to rely on temperament 
rather than primarily upon prolonged 
and exacting study of nature’s forms 
and construction. With a racial disin- 
clination ‘‘to make haste slowly,’ not 
a few of our painters, especially among 
the younger ones of to-day, scamp the 
facts in their eagerness to portray the 
sentiment; vainly trying to begin with 
what the master-painters have attained 
to only after prolonged study. Asa 
result they accomplish pretty much 
what a novelist does who repeatedly 
tells us how charming his heroine is, 
without giving us any facts of person- 
ality or character to substantiate the as- 
sertions. So we find the latter entirely 
unconvincing. 

But the true method is magnificently 
exemplified in the two men, Wyant 
and Homer Martin, whose name link 
themselves with that of Inness; and in 
William Bliss Baker, whose early death 
terminated his career just as he was 
emerging from the period of analysis. 
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In this, however, he proved himself so 
conspicuously proficient, that it seems 
a safe conjecture he would have rivalled 
in the later stage the three leaders of 
American landscape. 

A comparison of Wyant’s earlier with 
his later work offers a remarkable ob- 
ject lesson of a landscape artist’s orderly 
development from discipline to free- 
dom; while a similar comparison in 
Homer Martin’s case will show, I be- 
lieve, an attempted start with freedom 
and a subsequent acceptance of its 
necessary precursor, discipline. 

Wyant’s first period is marked by an 
extraordinary veracity to detail, shown 
in the delineation of forms; their indi- 
vidual qualities of construction, bulk, 
and character, and their true relation 
to one another in the ensemble of the 
scene; a realized amalgam of actual 
and relative truth. In his later devel- 
opment the actual is absorbed into the 
relative; nothing is included but what 
has relation to the artist’s poetic 
thought. If the early pictures are pri- 
marily a declaration of facts, the latter 
are an expression, as abstract as possi- 
ble, of pure sentiment. Not that the 
former are lacking in sentiment; but it 
is only of that sweet, tender,-objective 
kind, inseparable from any faithful 
rendering of nature and a reflex of 
the artist’s own patient tenderness of 
study; very different from the deeply 
reaching, poignant, personal sentiment 
of the works of his maturity. Ap- 
proximately, the one is simple and 
melodic; the other a harmonic treat- 
ment of Nature’s theme, intricate, 
elusive, luring, and, above all, soul- 
expressive. 

Homer Martin’s case is different in 
that his early work gives no hint of his 
subsequent achievement. One may 
see occasionally in retrospective exhi- 
bitions pictures so barren of drawing 
and construction, expressing nothing 
more than the undigested sentiment of 
an impulsive temperament, that, but 
for the signature upon them, they 
would not warrant a moment’s study. 
How, then, did he pass from this to 
qualities so opposite; to a power of 
construction that few have equalled, to 
a concentration of ensemble quite extra- 
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ordinary, and to an expression of senti- 
ment most: profound? So far as I am 
aware, there is no picture to record the 
transition; nor do even the numerous 
pencil studies he-left behind him indi- 
cate any study of construction and 
form, being mainly indicative of the 
general lay of the landscape; indeed, 
we have the word of his friends that 
while others studied, he reposed on his 
stomach, smoking. Apparently, it was 
by mental study that he discovered for 
himself the true direction. While 
Inness’s mind was of the flaming kind, 
and Wyant’s glowed with the hushed 
intensity of moonlight, Martin’s had 
more the character of a sun, flinging 
shafts of brilliance in his sportive mo- 
ments among his friends, but at the 
core a central heat that impregnated 
his thoughts and made them grow and 
fructify. Thatall three, however, were 
possessed of superior mental gifts is not 
the least cause of their pre-eminence; 
a very trite remark, I admit, but worth 
repeating in face of the theory held, 
conveniently for themselves, by certain 
artists, not only in the guild of paint- 
ing, that the artistic qualities need no 
reinforcement from the intellectual. 

It is, indeed, because of the union of 
mental qualities with technical accom- 
plishment which these three artists ex- 
hibit, that they seem to hold a place 
apart in American landscape art, for it 
is difficult to feel that the level which 
they reached has been maintained by 
their successors. Among the latter 
one could name men whose technical 
skill, as.far as it goes, is equal to that 
of Inness, who in this respect was the 
superior of Wyant and Martin. But 
the area over which Inness spread his 
skill:was so large that the scope of his 
successors seems by comparison a little 
corner of a field, dug over and over 
again with patient plodding. Or, if 
here and there appears an artist of more 
versatility, he lacks, on one hand, the 
flashing originality of -Inness and, on 
the other, Wyant’s poignancy and 
Martin’s concentrated force. Or, once 
more, should his sentiment, as in Blake- 
lock’s case, be fully as intense, then his 
technical skill is apt to be halting and 
inefficient. 
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In. fact, while the number of men 
who occupy a justly respected position 
in American landscape art is embarrass- 
ingly large for so brief a review as the 
present, the number of their produc- 
tions that one would like to bring to a 
foreigner’s notice as evidence of the 
high standard of American art is, if I 
mistake not, regrettably small. Per- 
haps, with the impetuousness of the 
convert, we have absorbed too extrava- 
gantly the theory of the Paysage intime ; 
pushing the truth that art is in the 
artist and not in the subject to the ex- 
treme length, that the subject matters 
nothing. Hence to any one who loves 
nature itself, as well as art, the subjects 
too often selected by our painters ap- 
pear distressingly homely and uninter- 
esting. He chafes under the implied 
suggestion that the sense of beauty in 
the painter is so all-sufficient as to war- 
rant his ignoring the beauty in the world 
around him. Nor is it only that our 
men frequently exhibit a perverse pref- 
erence for the homely subject; they are 
apt to ignore also that very valuable 
asset in their technical resources—a 
beautiful plan of composition. Homely, 
therefore, in subject, unnoble in com- 
position, these pictures narrow our 
enjoyment down to a possible apprecia- 
tion of skilfully recorded planes of value, 
nicely contrived tonality, and a senti- 
ment more or less affecting. For, as 
to the last quality, it cannot be too 
often stated in an age of ‘‘nerves,”’ 
when the shibboleth ‘‘sentiment ”’ is on 
every tongue, that sentiment is not 
necessary to the beauty of a picture, 
and is only of value when it is the ex- 
pression of a superior kind of experience 
and mind. Sentiment fer se may be as 
flabby as a jelly-fish. 

In a word the contemporary move- 
ment in American landscape art is in- 
clined to be pedestrian ; certainly rising 
above mediocrity, by reason of a high 
measure of technical proficiency, but 
only seldom and here and there reach- 
ing an eminence that commands indis- 
putable homage. Yet I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood. Any close stu- 
dent of American art could mention 
many names of painters, who consist- 
ently produce work that is as strong 
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and honest in sentiment as it is excel- 
lent in technique; and scores and scores 
of pictures by men outside the few, 
which, considered separately, are ad- 
mirable. I yield to nohe in my present 
enjoyment and further beljef in the 
future of American landscape; where- 
fore I find myself ina parlous state; 
squeezed by the limitations of a neces- 
sarily brief review on to the horns of a 
dilemma. By omitting a personal ref- 
erence to many artists whom I delight 
to regard with honor, I may seem to do 
them injustice, while, on the other 
hand, to single out a few would be do- 
ing less than justice to many others. 
Tossed from these horns, I find myself 
confronted by the reader, dissatisfied 
with so undetailed a survey of this im- 
portant subject. 

But just because it is important, and 
because where the wine is good it needs 
no bush, I have selected for the pages 
of acritical review the less popular atti- 
tude of criticism. That there is some 
foundation in fact for the points I have 
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raised will, I believe, not be’ disputed 
by thoughtful students, while it may 
readily be lost sight of in the general 
proficiency of our landscape-painters. 
May it present food for serious reflec- 
tion to a number of young artists who 
have lately forged their way into favor- 
able notice; helping them to realize 
how large a part the personal element 
of the artist’s character plays in the 
character of his art ; that without mental 
culture and broad and deep sympathy 
with life the technical skill avails little; 
and that the measure of the artist’s ap- 
peal to other men is the fulness of his 
own knowledge and experience. This 
was the working ideal of the masters we 
have been considering, as it is of those 
of their successors who have attained 
pre-eminence; and it is just because 
there has been a tendency to exalt 
above it the smaller, necessary ideal of 
technical proficiency that much of our 
landscape art has slid to a lower plane; 
the respectable level of mediocre 
minds. 


Leaves 


By PAULINE F. J. BROWER 


As light through the half-opened shutters of leaves, 

Of little green leaves, my Beloved, falls shimmering and bright 

On the floor of my little white room, so ofttimes at night 

There comes through the blinds of my spirit a murmur that breathes 
Of the leaves. 


Strange, mystical leaves that are wrought of the joy and the pain 

Of thy heart and mine, O Beloved, dear radiant leaves 

Now shivering all silver and pale at the touch of the rain, 

Now throbbing with all the sweet wonderous rapture God weaves 
In His leaves. 


Frail little dream leaves that flutter and quiver and are gone 

With the dawn, my Beloved, the tremulous dawn that achieves 

At the night’s close, for then thou art come, come and drawn 

The shades of my spirit apart, and my heart next thine cleaves, 
As the leaves. 
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Two Views of D’Annunzio 
The Man 


By CARLO DE FORNARO 


*“NEMO propheta 
in patria,” they 
say, and it never 
fitted any man 
better than Ga- 
brielle D’Annun- 
zio, whose books 
and tragedies. are 
known wherever 
there are- news- 
papers and maga- 
zines to herald 
them. Iam quite 
positive though 
that there is’ no 
man in any coun- 
-try who is more 
despised and 
hated than D’An- 
nunzio is in his 
own country. 
Many will not even admit his genius, 
his literary talent; they believe that he 
is a passing fad, not to be compared 
with the pagan poet Carducci or the 
idealistic novelist Fogazzaro, His 
poetry is too pompous, too erudite, too 
affected, they say. A very cultured 
Florentine patrician voiced the feeling 
of many when he said to me: ‘“‘My 
dear friend, only D’Annunzio can un- 
derstand D’Annunzio’s poetry.”’ 

Outside of a little clique of friends 
and admirers, there is nobody who has 
a good word for him, and the choicest, 
the most expressive, and likewise the 
most insulting epithets are used in de- 
rset. the man in private and public 

ife. 

One of the ablest critics in Italy 
called him a parvenu and a poseur: 
‘‘A parvenu in private life and a poseur 
in literature.” His extravagantly ex- 
tensive wardrobe is a proof of this as- 
sertion; very much like the foppery and 
ostentatious sartorial caricature of Mas- 
cagni in the early days of his financial 
success, with the actor's inborn love 
for display and love of admiration. But 


Mascagni is harmless except for his 
vanity and his conceit. D’Annunzio, 
on the other hand, seems to want to em- 
body the ‘‘ Uebermensch”’ of Nietzsche 
inasmuch as he feels that he is above 
good or evil, as-Cesare Borgia repre- 
sented the “Principe” of Machiavelli. I 
have heard a song in a-café chantant in 
Rome, which ended thus: ‘‘Is he a 
novelist, a poet, a degenerate? No, he 
is a superuomo’’ (overman). The 
Italians are, as a rule, not prudish or 
puritanical, but they are not as licen- 
tious as the French; they are simpler 
and very democratic. They are. char- 


itable, and not at all cruel and vin- 
dictive, as foreigners would pretend. 
The best. proof of this assertion is that 
Italy, excepting Switzerland and a few 
States in North America, is the only 


country without a death penalty. 

As I have said, the average Italian is 
charitable toward the criminal, and if 
he can find an excuse to palliate his 
sins he will readily do.it. It seems, 
though, that D’Annunzio has been too 
much even for their indulgence; and 
one reason for this bitterness toward 
him is that they believe that, owing to 
his popularity abroad, foreigners take 
him asa standard of Italian morality or 
immorality. This feeling of antagonism 
is so strong that at the first nights of 
his plays there is always a great deal 
of hissing, shouting, and boisterous 
cat-calls, often resulting in the ringing 
down of the curtain before the second 
act is over. 

It is a noteworthy fact that D’An- 
nunzio’s fame as a novelist is greater in 
France, Germany, England, and even 
the United States, than in Italy. The 
translations of his books in those coun- 
tries is a source of income never attained 
in Italy even by the most popular 
novelist there. 

1 had the opportunity of seeing him 
at the Costanzi Theatre in Rome last 
September. The impression he made 
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Two Views of D’Annunzio 


SIGNORA DUSE’S GARDEN 


on me was, to say the least, very dis- 
agreeable. His type is essentially the 
Greek of the period of decadence. The 
line from the forehead to the tip of the 
nose is nearly a straight line, but the 
nose is quite full at the end. The fore- 
head is round, very bald, very high, in- 
tellectual; the eyes blue, large, cold, 
with heavy eyelids; the eyes of a keen 
observer, the eyes of memory. The 
mouth is sensual, but rather small and 
finely’ cut, with a short, aggressive, 
little blond moustache; and the weak 
chin covered by a small blond beard. 
The hands, rather large for his small 
body, are very well shaped and carefully 
manicured. They are incessantly and 
mechanically lifting a monocle to his 
eyes from which it is suddenly dropped 
with a wink. 

All his movements and gestures are 
saccade and staccato and quite affected 
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and stiff as a marionette, 
or like a man who is try- 
ing a new suit of clothes 
in front of a mitror, His 
voice is very melodious, 
and when he speaks in 
this flowery and pompous 
Italian you cannot help 
| being charmed by the ex- 
quisite choice of words 
and the quaint original- 
ity of his thoughts. 
Settignano, the birth- 
place of Michel Angelo, 
is a quaint little village 
lying on the slope of the 
Florentine hills, over- 
looking Florence and 
the valley of the Arno, 
After an hour's steep 
driving, we reached this 
old-fashioned little vil- 
lage which has not 
changed since the days 
of the great masters of 
the Italian renaissance. 
Many prominent peo- 
ple, including foreigners 
as well as natives, have 
chosen this village and 
its neighborhood as a 
resting-place for the 
summer. The sister of 
the murdered Queen 
Draga of Servia lives in the largest 
and most beautiful of all those villas. 
Gabriele D’Annunzio and Eleonora 
Duse live in two villas adjoining each 
other, their gardens being separated by 
a narrow lane. The gates of the gardens 
face each other on the lane which is 
girdled by high walls. D’Annunzio’s 
gate is of iron bars running ray-wise 
from the centre, which is oval, and rep- 
resents a Florentine lily. On the inside 
on top of this gate there is an oval sign 
in majolica bearing this inscription: 
**Pensa’’ (Think). On the side facing 
the street there isa madonna with achild 
a la Luca della Robbia; an olive branch 
stuck across on the group, and you read 
**Ave’’ inscribed underneath. Duse’s 
gate is of very heavy dark wood with 
bronze hinges. 
We rang the bell of D’Annunzio’s 
garden and were confronted by the 
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D’ANNUNZIO’S DOGS 


gardener, who not only yielded to our 
Machiavellian diplomacy, but showed 
us over the grounds and even allowed 
us to take photographs. There was a 
great deal of the recherché in the 
taste and arrangement of the decora- 
tions. A small but pretty hothouse 
overlooks the valley of the Arno—truly 
a view worthy of a poet’s most auda- 
cious penning. 

The grounds are very spacious, with 
trees, bushes, flowers everywhere, all 
well kept by the diligent hand of the 
gardener. Then we begged for a look 
at the famous greyhounds, which D’An- 
nunzio described so admirably in his 

Fuoco.’’ They rushed and jumped 
about madly in the delight of freedom, 
as wild antelopes, like true sons of the 
wind, quite as swiftly but with as little 
intelligence. The entrance to the house 
faces a courtyard in a U-shaped square. 
To the left of the entrance there is a 
fountain in the ‘‘art nouveau ’’ style. 
A little marble tablet in Latin says: 

Difficilis est aditus,” which means 
that entrance is difficult, and for once 


in his life D’Annunzio has been true to 
his word. 

Then we followed the gardener into 
Duse’s garden. The little spot of 
ground fairly reeked with the fragrance 
of roses and jasmine. The man in- 
formed us that there were at least 
twelve hundred rose bushes. It looked 
like a garden in a fairy tale; roses every- 
where, pink, red, white, cream-colored, 
climbing all around the little house. 
The house is very modest in appear- 
ance, the typical Italian villa in Tus- 
cany. There were many olive trees 
around, and their pale gray was spotted 
by the dark green of the cypresses, so 
elastic and slender that they seemed 
painters’ brushes ready to paint the sky. 

As the evening came on and we 
stood silently contemplating the quiet 
little garden, I wondered what strange 
fate had brought those two people so 
close together when they were so differ- 
ent in tastes and habits: one, although 
a poet, possessing all the characteristics 
of a mummer, vain, fond of admiration 
at all costs, unscrupulous, poseur, rest- 
less; the other, although an actress, 
unassuming, retiring, modest, avoiding 
publicity at the risk of being thought 
eccentric, leading the life of a sage and 
philosopher when far from the stage. 
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The scene of D’Annunzio’s new 
tragedy, ‘‘La Figlia di Jorio,’’ pro- 
duced on March 2d at the Teatro Lirico 
in Milan, is laid in a village of the 
Abruzzi, from which part of the country 
D’Annunzio comes. The time is left 
indefinite. The drama opens in a large 
room on the ground floor of a peasant’s 
cottage, where everything is in a tur- 
moil of pleasing excitement over the 
preparations for the wedding of the 
shepherd Aligi.. He is drawn as a man 
accustomed to solitude and contempla- 
tion, passing his life with his flocks, up 
among the hills or in the plains accord- 
ing to the season. Like the other 
peasants, he is very superstitious. His 
mother has arranged a match for him, 
and, when he comes down from the 
mountains, presents his bride to him. 
Aiigi has a gloomy presentiment of 
evil; while his sisters are arraying the 
girl, and they are expecting her friends 
to come and bring their offerings, he 
is thoughtful and sombre. The door 
is suddenly pushed open, and a young 
woman, panting and terrified, rushes in 
toimplore pity and help. This is Mila, 
*‘the daughter of Jorio,’’ who gives the 
tragedy its title. Her father is a wizard, 
detested by all around him; and she 
has the name of knowing poisonous 
herbs, of killing the young lambs by 
her spells, and making women barren, 
of sending mysterious sicknesses, and 
bringing misfortune wherever she 


D’Annunzio the Dramatist 


By RAFFAELE SIMBOLI 
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goes; of being a lost and shameful crea- 
ture, at the disposal of every man who 
desiresher. She bursts thus into Aligi’s 
house to escape a troop of harvesters 
hair crazed by the blazing sun and by 
drink. The women shrink from her in 
horror, and wish to drive her out. The 
shepherd remains silent for a while, 
then is impelled to strike the lost crea- 
ture, but does not dare. Ornella, his 
little sister, runsto shut the door. The 
harvesters are seen and heard outside, 
and hurl abusive words at the woman. 
One of them cries to Aligi: ‘‘Shepherd, 
will you suffer your wedding to be de- 
filed by the presence of a corrupt and 
loathsome beast?’’ Aligi, under the 
dominion of his superstitious ideas, be- 
lieves that he has seen an angel. Seiz- 
ing a crucifix which hangs on the wall, 
he places it on the ground near the 
threshold and throws open the door. 
The harvesters go to rush in, but, 
alarmed at the thought of committing - 
sacrilege, they retreat. The women 
fall on their knees and begin to sing a 
litany. The rough men return to the 
fields and the daughter of Jorio is 
saved. Aligi, married to a woman 
whom he does not love, disappears the 
same day into the mountains. 

The second act transports us to a 
cavern in which Aligi and Mila are 
living. They are united by an affection 
which is as yet platonic, but both feel 
that it cannot long go on in that way. 
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Aligi talks of going to Rome to obtain 
a dissolution of his marriage. The 
daughter of Jorio is deeply moved by 
his tender words, and throws herself 
into his arms. At this critical moment 
Aligi is called away. While he is out, 
his little sister Ornella arrives and begs 
the other woman to restore her brother 
to his home and his wife. The daugh- 
ter of Jorio swears that she will. But 
now the tragedy begins to rise to its 
height, with the sudden appearance of 
Lazaro, the father of Aligi, a man of 
great strength and brutal nature, who 
covets the daughter of Jorio for him- 
self, and has long pursued her. ‘“‘I 
have but to take three steps,’’ he says, 
‘‘and seize you—and I have two stout 
fellows to help me!” He tries to lay 
hands on her, but she flies from him. 
Aligi enters, and there is a terrible 
scene. ‘‘Father,’’ he says, ‘‘God for- 
bid that I should not yield due obedi- 
ence to you—but you must leave her 
alone!’’ The brutal father has his son 
seized and bound to a tree. The 
daughter of Jorio is now apparently 
lost, but Ornella, hidden behind a bush, 
has witnessed it all and releases her 
brother. Aligi sees his father about to 
offer violence to the daughter of Jorio; 
blinded by rage, he catches up a hatchet 
and kills him. 

The third and last act takes us to the 
dead man’s house. Around the corpse 
women are kneeling and praying. Aligi 
has been condemned to death; but first 
he is allowed to ask his mother’s pardon 
and to receive a cup of wine from her 
before his hand is cut off; then they 
will tie him up in a sack and throw him 
into the river. The funeral train ad- 
vances, preceded by a black banner. 
The parricide is dressed in a long white 
robe with a black veil over his face, his 
hands fettered. Next arrives unex- 
pectedly the daughter of Jorio, beauti- 
ful and menacing. She cries out that 
Aligi is innocent—that she herself has 
slain the old man. Aligi, loudly de- 
nies it, but she answers that by her 
magic arts she has confused his mem- 
ory. The family is only too glad to be 
free of the stain of crime, and Aligi is 
saved by the sublime falsehood of the 
one who really loves him. Death by 


burning is her destined fate, and the 
pyre is ready in a moment. The 
daughter of forio mounts it, crying 
‘‘The flame is beautiful! The flame is 
beautiful! ’’ Thus, with one fine action, 
she succeeds in purifying all her shame- 
ful life. | 

The heroine of the tragedy is a pro- 
duct of the imagination, not of D’An- 
nunzio, but of his intimate friend, the 
painter Michetti, who has made her the 
subject of a well-known picture, rich in 
meaning and in coloring. Michetti, 
who married a peasant woman himself, 
has been for years an intimate associate 
of D’Annunzio; it was in his villa, half 
a mile away from his own, that the poet 
wrote his first vigorous and colorful 
novels. Michetti has been remarkably 
faithful in his reproduction of all the 
details of the scene. His scrupulous 
fidelity in representing the household 
objects and the costumes has been re- 
marked by all who have seen his picture. 

The first act of the tragedy was tri- 
umphantly successful, because it was 
full of poetry, of spontaneity, and of 
life; the second and third seemed less 
interesting. As a whole, however, 
‘“‘La Figlia di Jorio”’ has been pro- 
nounced the most original and striking 
tragedy of D’Annunzio, the only one 
which has had an undoubted success. 
The first act has been called by several 
critics the work of a genius; the lines 
are beautifully finished and written by 
amaster hand. The tragedy, as already 
noted, belongs to no definite period ; it 
would seem to be laid in the fourteenth 
century, but for the modern psychology 
of certain characters. In Italy it is 
considered doubtful whether it would 
be successful abroad, because it deals 
so much with local conditions and 
habits of thought. It is certain, how- 
ever, that before long it will be repre- 
sented outside of Italy. D’Annunzio 
has prefixed this curious dedication to 
his work: ‘‘To the land of the Abruzzi, 
to my mother, to my sisters, to my 
brother in exile, to my father in the 
grave, to all my dead, to my whole 
race between the mountains and the 
sea, I consecrate this song of the an- 
cient blood.’’ D’Annunzio’s mother, 
now sixty years old, lives at Pescara in 
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the Abruzzi, where he also has several 
married sisters. 

After the performance there were 
loud cries for the author, who was 
called before the curtain seven times. 
There has been much comment on the 
silence of Duse. It is known that the 
poet wrote this tragedy at Porto 
d’Anzio last summer when he was 
staying with Duse at the splendid Villa 
Borghese; it is known also that he 
wrote it with her in mind, and that he 
drew the daughter of Jorio expressly 
for her. Duse, who, as most people 
know, is deeply attached to the poet, 
was anxiously awaiting the night of the 
first performance. Suddenly rumors 
began to go abroad of an artistic rup- 
ture between D’Annunzio and Duse; it 
was said that there was a complete 
breach, and that the great actress in- 


tended to exclude his works from her 
repertoire. This was denied ; Duse fell 
ill, and the tragedy was produced with 
Gramatica in her part. 

That there is some discord seems as 
certain as that Duse was deeply grieved 
at being unable to interpret the new 
tragedy which she had had so much at 
heart. When D’Annunzio was inter- 
viewed about the effect produced upon 
him by his triumph, he answered—but 
then it must be admitted that his pub- 
lic utterances are not often marked by 
complete sincerity : 


When I have once got a piece of work off my 
hands, I detach myself entirely from it, and con- 
sider it as if it came from somebody else. Other 
people’s judgment causes me no distress if it is ad- 
verse, no delight and pride if it is favorable. My 
pleasure lies in creation ; when I am working I en- 
joy the exercise of my powers. Afterwards, I 
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begin to think of new creations, and my only dis- 
tress is not to be able to set to work on them im- 
mediately ; it is positive suffering for me to feel 
their imperious demands for existence. 


At the present time he has in prepa- 
ration a drama of modern life. His 
capacity for sustained work is recog- 
nized by all; often, however, haste: in- 
jures the quality of his work. His last 
productions, especially, are defective in 
several particulars. ‘‘I am a work- 
man,” he says, “‘that puts in fourteen 
hours a day. I could wish that there 
were a hundred hours inaday. And 
yet I am put before the public as a 
person whose constant occupation and 
delight is to stir up gossip about 
myself.” 

The poet speaks with rather a weak 
voice, with a slight trace of the southern 
thickness of speech, and with a some- 
what monotonous cadence. He uses a 
carefully chosen vocabulary, and speaks 
with so varied and subtle an art that 
one is conscious at once of listening to 
an exquisite dilettante in words. 

He belongs to the class of writers 
who correct little. His finest pages 
have been dashed off in a few hours, 
almost without a change of a word. 
He has a prodigious memory and a re- 
markable amount of classical culture, 
which renders his work often incompre- 
hensible to the multitude. Edmondo 
de Amicis asked him one day how he 
had worked up his style. 


I have not followed any special method [D’An- 
nunzio answered}. I do not make notes ; a word 
or phrase once on the paper ceases, by that very 
fact, to be my property. Any forms of speech 
which do not make an immediate impression on my 
mind seem to me not to be made for me and to be 
unnecessary to my work, I have read the diction- 
ary a great deal and also special technical vocabu- 
laries. Certain words come to me as pictures, 
lightning flashes of thought, inspiring colors and 
sounds, 


In 1899, the first announcement was 
made of his proposal to construct a 


theatre at Albano. In the last few 
months, D’Annunzio, occupied as he 
has been with the production of his 
new tragedy, has left his dream some- 
what on one side, but without forget- 
ting it. A great deal has been written 


about this theatre, but no one has suc- 
ceeded in giving the real facts. 

D’Annunzio wishes to construct on 
the banks of the enchanting Lake of 
Albano a theatre of marble, elegant 
and at the same time severe in its out- 
lines. The productions given there are 
to take place in the daytime, and prin- 
cipally in spring. The site chosen for 
the theatre is intended to take the ut- 
most advantage of the wonderful back- 
ground of the lake and the surrounding 
hills. It will give a welcome to all 
aspiring youths, to every manifestation 
of true art. It has been said that 
D’Annunzio intended to represent only 
classical works, and especially trage- 
dies. He himself denies this, however, 
saying : ‘‘ All who have new and original 
work to offer will be received frater- 
nally. I intend to give Italy a national 
theatre which shall exclude only such 
works as have no pure flavor of beauty 
to offer; on its boards I shall produce 
only those things which contain the 
new formula of art.’’ 

The question has been asked what, 
after all, is this new formula of art, and 
who is to be the judge of the works 
offered. If D’Annunzio is to decide 
alone, it has been said that instead ofa 
national theatre he would be building 
one for the exclusive use of Duse and 
himself. He speaks of the new theatre 
not only with the enthusiasm so char- 
acteristic of him, but also with the cool 
calculation of a man of business. This 
theatre, he says, will bring many tenants 
to the delightful country houses scat- 
tered about the charming lake and 
nestling in the woods where the grass 
is purple with violets. He does not 
desire simply an artistic satisfaction, 
but hopes that the financial results will 
do their part in proving the vitality of 
the enterprise, in which he has so much 
faith. 

The theatre will produce tragedies, 
and will revive in all their magnificence 
the works of the Greek and Roman 
poets. Since his recent visit to Greece 
—an episode of great importance in his 
spiritual development—he has become 
more enthusiastic than ever in regard 
to the classics of that country. 

The exact location of the theatre has 
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already been settled, but before begin- 
ning the work the problem of means of 
transportation remains to be solved. 
Albano is a little town of six thousand 
inhabitants, lying some fifteen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
historic Appian Way traverses it from 
one end to the other, forming its prin- 
cipal street, which is flanked by beauti- 
ful houses. Albano is only about fifteen 


miles from Rome, but the railway 
journey is so slow that it will be neces- 
sary to provide a rapid and safe electric 
road which will have special accommo- 
dations for the audiences. The plan 
for this road is already made, as is that 
of the theatre itself, which will have no 
distinction of seats but consider every 
spectator equal. 
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A Mass of Contradictions 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


THE Reader of Novels was wont to 

judge of a man’s character by a few 
sharply defined actions set forth by the 
novelist, and the woman who scolded 
her children in the first, fifth, and sev- 
enth chapters was, of course, a vixen. 
So also the man who spoke ungram- 
matically each time he made his ap- 
pearance in the book was a man of low 
social position, and the fellow who 
refused to make Christmas presents 
was an incurably mean man. 
_ Having become used to these snap 
judgments of his fellows by a constant 
reading of novels, the Reader flattered 
himself that he could judge of a man’s 
character by the first thing he said or 
by the first thing that was said of him 
by his neighbor. 

And it so happened that the Reader 
of Novels found himself in a strange 
place that did not seem tobe on this 


earth at all, and a man with a noble 
brow and a weak chin and a strong 
mouth and near-set and lustrous eyes 
and a large nose and generous ears and 
large feet and small hands and a bull 
neck stood near by, and one who looked 
like a judge was talking about him and 
naming his characteristics. 

‘*He was often cross to his wife,” 
said the judge. 

‘*Ah, a male scold,” said the Reader 
of Novels, readily. 

**He was very fond of children.”’ 

‘What ’s that?’’ said the Reader 
of Novels, scenting something incon- 
gruous. 

**One time his heart was set to mur- 
der his brother and only his brother’s 
flight prevented his death.’’ 

*“*‘A thug,” said the Reader of Nov- 
els, always to himself. 

“‘He denied himself all that makes 
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life worth living in order to make the 
last days of his mother comfortable, and 
moved by a good impulse he divided 
the estate with his brother although it 
had all been left to him.”’ 

‘*The same man?”’ said the Reader 
of Novels, dumbfounded. 

‘** He did a despicably mean act in 
business and was never sorry for it.’’ 

‘*Ah, I thought so,”’ said the Reader 
of Novels. ‘‘His true character is 
coming out.”’ 

‘“‘He told a vulgar story to a friend 
and both laughed at the undoubted 
humor of it.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, ha!’’ said the Reader of 
Novels. ‘‘He is being drawn a little 
truer to life.”’ 

**He was deeply moved by a spiritual 
poem and appreciated it so sincerely 
that he wrote it out and carried it with 
him and finally learned it by heart and 
tried to govern his life according to its 
precepts.” 

‘*The deuce he did!” said the Reader 
of Novels, incredulously. 

**He told another vulgar story.’’ 

“He ’d better have given up sham- 
ming,” said the Reader of Novels. 

‘*He drank more than was good for 
him and was seen in a condition of 
inebriety by young people who had 
respected him as a governor of the 
church.”’ 

“‘Of course,’’ said the Reader of 
Novels, ‘‘He is getting truer and 
truer to his character.” 

‘‘He established a club to which 
young men were welcome and at 
which no intoxicating liquors were 
sold, and said in all sincerity that he 
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believed immoderate drinking to be a 
curse.”’ 

‘“‘The hypocrite,’’ said the Reader of 
Novels. 

‘*He voted the Republican ticket.” 

“*Good,’’ said the Reader of Novels, 
who was a Vermonter. 

‘*He voted the Democratic ticket.” 

‘*‘Turn-coat,’’ said the Reader of 
Novels. 

‘“He gave generously of his means to 
help a poor man who had been buffeted 
by the world, and spoke well of him 
when to do so exposed him to con- 
tumely.”’ 

‘“‘Who was this, anyhow?’ said the 
Reader of Novels, more and more 
puzzled. 

“*He said malignant things behind a 
man’s back, things that worked the 
man’s downfall, although he never 
knew that.”’ 

‘Pity he did n’t. He would have 
exulted,’’ said the Reader of Novels. 

‘‘He reproached a man in all sin- 
cerity for saying like things of another 
behind his back and had a poor opinion 
of that backbiter from that time on.’’ 

“This is beyond me,’’ said the 
Reader of Novels. 

“‘He refused night after night to 
give up his seat in the cars to poor 
tired women, and at last gave his life 
to save a poor wretched Magdalen from 
death by fire.” 

At this point the Reader of Novels 
addressed the judge, and said, 

‘*What was this person, anyway?”’ 

“He was a human being,’’ said the 
judge, gravely. ‘‘There are many 
such.” 





Nature-Study a la Mode—A Protest 


By EDWARD H. EPPENS 


As human nature seems played out, our literati turn 

To the animals wild that they have known, and tell 
in words that burn 

How the mink makes tracklets to the crick, 

How the squall of the wild will curdle you sick ; 

(And Primal Instincts, working quick, 

For their book should make you yearn.) 


They have bummed with the beasts in the Bungle 
Book, and hunted cougars down ; 

They ’ve toyed with Nature until they ’ve made Old 
Father Burroughs frown. 

We “‘ follow the authors into the woods,” 


ANOTHER tradition has gone glim- 
mering; another pretty pastime has be- 
come Americanized and businessified, 
asit were. Those old-fashioned mortals 
who used to haunt the woods, the 
mountain-slopes, the dancing waters of 
cascade and brook, never asking whether 
it was done properly, in the orthodox 
way, are outclassed and outlawed. 
They are no better now than amateurs. 
So, at least, the books tell us. The 
exuberant feelings with which we once 
gathered flowers from the hillside to 
crown some willing Chloe, the bucolic 
interest in growing wheat and corn and 
grass, that poetic lounging by the hour 
under some greenwood tree, to watch 
the procession of clouds as they passed 
the opening in the branches, to as- 
sist the feathery citizens at their nest- 
building and nursery-work, with never a 
thought of turning the discoveries into 
copy —all this is now an Arcadian 
dream. The professors have said so. 

For nature-study has become a 
science. It has outgrown the nursery. 
It has taken its honorary degree. The 
nature-professors are beginning to dis- 
agree about methods and have learned 
to call each other hard names. The 
odium theologicum has had to take a 
back seat. That shows how grave the 
situation is. Soon there will be corre- 
spondence schools of nature-study with 
certificates of proficiency and paying 
positions guaranteed, fee only twenty- 
five dollars and postage! What a 


They typewrite and snap-shot the whelps and 
broods, 

And tell about Nature’s Varying Moods 

For the pale puny reader in town. 


There ’s one slings his ink on the pachyderm and 
one on the plain old dog: 

From the autobiography of the horse to the Great 
American Hog, 

We find our authors in greatest glee 

Dishing them up for you and me 

Till the literature seems a menagerie, 

Or a sort of Zoo incog. 

H. Lyon. 


prophet Shakespeare was, once more, 
with his ‘‘books in running brooks’’! 

And with all these efforts the fact 
still remains that the line between 
Science and Literature cannot be 
erased, however indistinct it may be at 
times. The two do not mix, for they 
are as vinegar and oil. Scientific litera- 
ture is sure to be stiff; literary science 
is inexact and tantalizing. Tyndall all 
but proved the right of the poetic im- 
agination to enter the arena of exact 
thought; but not: even an Erasmus 
Darwin could turn a botanical garden 
into poetry. 

Yet what was once a free, unfettered 
delight to all who could love a flower 
without stumbling over its italicized 
Latin name, some would bridle and 
break into a business. Information is 
rampant, and inspiration must fly to 
cover. That is the whim of the fickle 
muse which presides at the birth and 
the death of literary fashions. 

Once a book, a bottle, and a friend 
were enough company for the Persian 
poet; some of us strayed out into the 
open with even less baggage than that. 
We were satisfied with a light heart, a 
quick eye, a human interest in the 
crawling brother of a worm, in all the 
humming, jumping, chirping things of 
the earth. Now the student—that ’s 
the word —is bent. on more serious 
business. The romance has all the 
characteristics of a manufactured ar- 
ticle, as the schools would say; it has 
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had to learn a new language hard to 
understand. The bees must be hu- 
manized; the daisies and buttercups 
must talk like philosophers, and apes 
use the lingo of the stage. 

The woods are full of Don Quixotes 
looking for adventures and hairbreadth 
"scapes in birds’ nests. And the quest 
is always successful. It is now only a 
question of binoculars, cameras, ob- 
servation tents, screens, fountain pens 
and reporters’ pads, flashlights, micro- 
scopes, phonographs, and theodolites. 
It is like a South African campaign 


with generals’ steel ranges and pianos. 


If the wheelbarrow is large and strong, 
one trip may carry the laboratory to 
the field of operations; generally it is 
safer to hire a furniture van with a 
team of full-blooded Percheron horses. 
The extra bother will, no doubt, pay 
for itself. We shall now find out once 
and for all time just how the flicker 
moves its tail when it pecks for grubs, 
and how often it.winks per minute—if 
it can be said to wink at all! 

That is the science of it. And 
who knows? Some young Huxley or 
Haeckel may some day thus discover 
the very fountain of youth. Posterity 
will fill another niche in the Hall of 
Scientific Fame in grateful memory of 
the man who took infinite pains. . . . 
But it is a long journey from such a 
professionalized study of all forms liv- 
ing and dead, back to the simple com- 
panionship of the days when men were 
but amateurs at the business, who came 
to romance and to worship and not to 
photograph and write books. 

The situation might be relieved if we 
were certain that this abnormal interest 
in Science was the real article. But it is 
a melancholy reflection that with all 
our popular treatises and well-meant 
lectures it still takes a good-sized city 
to harbor more than one student who 
is at heart a true, three-ply, dyed-in- 
the-wool scientist. Many are called, 
but few are chosen. We have n’t the 
patience to work over an insect for ten 

cars like a near-sighted Teutonic pro- 
fessor, and without such a novitiate a 
scientist is impossible. A dose of theo- 
retical physics, even when diluted with 
the humane discussions on the beauti- 
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ful green color of leaves or the exact 
curvature of a kangaroo’s jump, would 
give most people a fit of shivers. Pure 
science is, to the crowd, as vitally in- 
teresting as the cosmogony of some 
forgotten Greek dreamer, more talked 
about than understood. And it is a 
joy to this same crowd to recall that 
Thoreau had no camera with anastig- 
matic, homocentric lenses and iris dia- 
phragms; that Shakespeare also knew 
about larks, and Browning about dogs, 
and Burns about field mice without 
having gone through the crimping 
machine of a regular course in nature- 
study. Walden is no photograph, de- 
lightful as that would have been, no 
doubt; it is nature seen through a 
twisted temperament, a poet’s vision 
of loons that never ‘‘conversationed,”’ 
of beans that only grew, and trees that 
minded their sylvan business. There 
was no need of turning nature into 
fiction then, and it would seem as if 
there were no pressing need for doing 
so just now. ; 

There was once a youth who knew 
not the difference between a hawk and 
a hern, who often called a beech a 
birch, for there was nobody to tell him 
the names of birds and tree. But the 
birds, unnamed, were his friends, and 
the red and yellow leaves of the autumn 
time told him sweet secrets of wood- 
craft and poet-lore. He, too, was a 
painter; he saw things and read their 
message. He was a poet to whom the 
earth spoke asa lover. He had caught 
the meaning of life—so he weened ; and 
his rude guesses, his yearnings, and his 
unscientific rovings made him very, 
very happy, alas— 


With wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 


He lacked the wit to write books on 
Nature, but he could sit in a tree for 
hours to watch the crows wheel around 
him, and enjoy the sensation. He, 
unlucky fellow, did not know enough 
to stick his nose into Baedeker to make 
sure of the proper names and sentiments 
when the slowest steamer he could find 
carried him past the wonders of the 
Rhine. The thing itself filled his eyes 
and heart, not the description. . . . 

So he lost much. He never even 





Verse—Recent and Old 


learned how ignorant he was. Star-eyed 
Science remained to him a far-away, 
virgin goddess. And now, when he 
sees this new cult growing apace and 
watches the hungry hordes rushing to 
the woods with all sorts of murderous 
tools and other impedimenta to “‘study 
nature’’ by the book, he smiles in- 
credulously and shakes his head like a 
foolish poet. He thinks he knows of 
a better way. 

Still, it does n’t do any harm. The 
new movement deserves something 
better than coarse ridicule. The bur- 
lesques of the Comics are more clever 
than kind; for if Nature is not always 
wooed and won, yet cheeks are more 
glowing, lungs are more robust, the 
eyes are brighter, and the sallow slaves 
of the desk get a whiff of God’s bracing, 
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fresh air and a good appetite into the 
bargain. That is worth something too. 

Only, it is not literature. Fads never 
make literature. The halting to in- 
dulge in a vagabond fancy, the quips 
and sudden irrationalities, the fond 
lingering in the bypaths of reflection, 
the somersaults of thought, the heart- 
searching and the merrymaking: these 
things do not go by the Rule of Three 
or the Law of Natural Selection, nor 
will they ever be fashionable. And 
that is Literature. 

The old-fashioned pin, dangling from 
an unscientific pole, may hook better 
fish than patent reel ever pulled out of 
the water. Can our scientific nature- 
lovers always boast the finest catch? 
Pardieu! les plus grands clercs ne sont 
pas les plus finis. 


Verse—Recent and Old 


By RIDGELY TORRENCE 


ONE thing worse could happen to a 
poet in the eighteenth century than to 
fall.upon its age of prose. It was for 
the poet to fall on this side of the 
Atlantic. No time nor soil in Christen- 
dom since the Middle Ages has been 
so unstimulating to art as America just 
before and during the Revolution. 

And yet at such a time we did pro- 
duce a singer whose remarkable worth 
is proven by the fact that he found his 
voice at all. 

The name of Freneau has meant very 
little, even to people of cultivation, 
but the bard is slowly and surely com- 
inginto his own. The man who, years 
before Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of Innocence’’ 
were sung, could write of ‘‘ The Wild 
Honeysuckle,”’ 


From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came. 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same ; 
The space between is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower— 


is not unworthy to be housed under 
the same roof with Blake. The pres- 


ent edition of his complete works,* 
collected and edited with able and 
sympathetic scholarship by Professor 
Pattee, reveals Freneau at last in all 
his proportions, and he does not suffer 
by the light thrown upon him. His 
works are filled with the most startling 
and conclusive evidences that he felt 
and sang what Mr. Watts-Dunton calls 
the Renaissance of Wonder before 
Blake, before Wordsworth, or any of 
the spirits who were young and alive 
in that dawn. The only one in Eng- 
land who outsped our countryman in 
birth of vision was Chatterton, who 
was born in the same year with him, 
and yet who will say that the Ameri- 
can youth had not dreamed just as 
mightily at seventeen as the English 
boy who then died. 

There are passages in Freneau which 
show that he anticipated the styles of 
every one of the English singers who 
immediately followed him. Might not 
these four lines have been in an apocry- 
phal ‘* Adonais”’ ? 


*“The Poems of Philip Freneau.” Edited by Fred 
Pri Universi 


Lewis Pattee. 
per 


niversity Library. 3 vols. $3.00 
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And o’er his head flew jealousies and cares, 
Ghosts, imps, and half the black Tartarian crew, 
Arch-angels damned, nor was their prince remote, 
Borne on the vaporous wings of Stygian dew. 


And might not ‘‘ Isabella” have con- 
tained 


A little stream by mossy banks doth rove 

Where maidens kissed the moon-light eves away; 
The lovers fled, the tearful stream remains, 

And only I console it with my lay. 


The volume* in which Mr. Wood- 
berry has collected all of his poems 
is one which ennobles and dignifies 
American Letters with a spirit that 
has been too rarely felt since Lowell 
died. It is good to see them brought 
all together. 

Perhaps as an elegiac poet Mr. 
Woodberry will most definitely be 
remembered in time to come because 
he has given so large a body of his 
work to such measures, but he is also 
here revealed as a pure lyrist of deep 
inspiration. One may point as evi- 
dence to the exquisite song of Eros in 
**Agathon,’’ which voices the very 
heart of youth, the wonder, the desire, 
and the regret of it, in words suited to 
music to a degree that is unique among 
living American writers. That stately 
and sonorous threnody, ‘‘The North 
Shore Watch,’’ will also grow the more 
firmly into the hearts of poetry lovers 
by this reprint. 

Mr. Woodberry is an Augustinian in 
the better sense. He is akin to that 
soul of academic modernity Arnold; 
for his muse, while using the speech of 
a learned classicism, has yet a heart 
filled with deep passion and high ro- 
mance. 

Miss Josephine Preston Peabody’s 
latest volume, ‘‘ The Singing Leaves,’’+ 
is first of all an additional proof of that 
epigrammatical faculty which she pos- 
sesses in so large a measure and which 
is so rarely an attribute of so young a 
poet. The book is filled with a thou- 
sand delights for all real lovers of good 
poetry. The incisive quality of care- 
fully carven gems, the elusiveness of 


***Poems.” By George Edward Woodberry. McMillan 


¢* The Singing Leaves.” B hine Preston Peabod 
Houghton, aS & Co. $1.00. 4 Joop * 
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music, the vividness of pictorial art; 
each of these qualities is demonstrated 
upon every page of this new volume. 

The perfect choice of her forms is 
another phase to be noted of Miss 
Peabody’s art. She sets sail within 
her soul and her metres are the winds 
that blow her to her destined bourne, 
which is the temple of the little secrets 
of great magics. 

One of the many peculiar charms of 
the poet is the fashion she has of com- 
pleting, either by title or sub-title, the 
meaning that she has under breath in 
the verse; as in ‘‘The Inn,’’ ‘“‘The Top 
of the Morning,” “Waking,” and 
above all the ‘‘Charm, To be Said in 
the Sun.” 

Every poem in the volume is clothed 
with that indefinable but unmistakable 
quality for which, in judging a contem- 
porary, the soberest critics would only 
allow us the term ‘‘distinctive.’’ Miss 
Peabody’s poetry has distinction to a 
degree comparable with only two or 
three poets on this side of the Atlantic. 
She has proven herself capable of pro- 
ducing splendid results in every branch 
of poetry, lyrical, narrative, elegiac, 
epigrammatic, and dramatic. There 
seems to be nothing beyond her de- 
sign and thus far nothing beyond her 
execution. 

Among the more prominent of the 
workers who are reviving the riches of 
Celtic legend and symbol is the writer 
and painter whose signature is A. E. 
His ‘* Divine Vision’’ * is filled with the 
glamour and the witchery that is com- 
mon to the best of the Neo-Celtic 
writers. There is a magic foreword in 
which the spirit of the book is an- 
nounced in a strophe that is like a wind- 
caught tapestry. Half-echoes from 
unseen horns, calls and sighs for the un- 
found beauty, and the constant deep 
lament for beauty sped that is so defi- 
nite an element of the indefinite Celtic 
loveliness, are the artist’s familiar 
colors. He does not confine himself 
so strictly to the Celtic terminology 
and imagery as do some of his fellow- . 
countrymen, but the effect is none the 
less native. Two of the most charac- 


**The Divine Vision and Other Poems.” By A. E. 
McMillan. 1904. 
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teristic poems, for instance, bear the 
titles ‘‘Babylon’’ and ‘‘Aphrodite,’’ 
and yet they are unmistakably Irish 
by the intangible and peculiar quality 
of their fervor. 

With every attempt at dramatic 
poetry dealing with time past as a 
setting there arise voices nowadays 
who beg the poets to turn their eyes 
upon modernity. The present writer 
believes firmly that it is a legitimate 
field for the poet, but it is a significant 
thing that among the dramatic pieces 
which Miss Monroe has gathered into 
her volume, ‘‘The Passing Show,’’ * 
the two most successful, ‘*The Goal’’ 
and ‘‘After All,” are the ones with a 
setting farthest removed from either 
time or place. The performance is a 
noteworthy one, however, and ex- 
tremely valuable, not so much by 
reason of its attainment— which is 
worthy, indeed—but rather for its sug- 
gestion. Toward the same end and 
perhaps in some such method shall 
work the great modern dramatic poet 
for whom the age seems to be ripe. It 
may be Miss Monroe herself; her 
book, in purpose surely, is a step in the 
right direction. The real drama, how- 
ever, when it arrives, will have a more 
inevitable fire within it than this book. 
It will not be so much a production of 
sheer intellect based upon a carefully 
reasoned theory of art. 

It is as a balladist that Miss Josephine 
Daskam reaches her highest point of 
lyrical.expression in the volume of her 
collected verse.t ‘‘The Sea Man’’ is 
a study in the form of early English 
balladry in which she successfully uses 
many of its artless and yet recondite 
effects for moving an intellectual terror 
and pity. ‘‘The Little Dead Child” is 
cast in a form much more modern, in 
which artlessness has become artifice— 
a form only possible since Rossetti and 
Morris. As an interpreter of the child 
mind Miss Daskam has produced at 
least one living masterpiece—a positive 
classic—‘‘The Memoirs of a Baby.” 
Her verse attempts in this field, how- 
ever, only lead one to the conviction 


su Th P: : ” 
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that her proper medium is prose. The 
rest of the book gives evidence of a 
sympathy with many of the most 
worthy forms of literature—dramatic, 
elegiac, lyrical—and Miss Daskam is to 
be congratulated upon the result. 

A comparison of Mr. Bliss Carman’s 
book upon fragments from Sappho * 
with the rest of his work compels us to 
admire anew the continuity of distinc- 
tion in his innate inspiration rather than 
his ability to carry in his urn the in- 
spiration of another. We seem to feel 
that it is Mr. Carman using Sappho as 
a theme for his own singing rather than 
*“‘song’s priestess’ uttering anew her 
fiery sighings.. To have required this 
last of Mr. Carman, however, would be 
to ask him to change the character of 
his strictly lyrical faculty. Only a 
dramatist could have rendered us such 
a personality more convincingly. And 
yet surely we would be wretchedly un- 
grateful if we cavilled at what the poet 
has given us, demanding of the lily 
wherefore it is white instead of yielding 
our senses to its odor. Mr. Carman 
has given us more of himself—which is 
true poetry —in this volume, and he 
has made us value the more his own 
moods in his own voice. 

His last volume in the Pipes of Pan 
series ¢ gives these to us unmistakably. 
The meditative, lyrical ecstacy of ro- 
mance is a phrase that might serve for 
describing the peculiar distinction of 
his muse, and his latest book is charged 
with it. 

FitzGerald seems to continue to sug- 
gest if not to speak. Out of Persia 
comes news and samples of still another 
amorous poet, Kamal Ad-din, who 
lived in the thirteenth century. One 
hundred of his quatrains have been 
rendered into verse by Ethel Watts 
Mumford.t Mrs. Mumford deserves 
to be congratulated upon having aban- 
doned the Omarian quatrain and 
chosen one not, indeed, of her own 
making, but a much rarer and more 
difficult one to handle successfully. 
The rhyme order is that of the first 
cg Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics.” By Bliss Carman. L. 

+* Songs of the Sea Children.” By Bliss Carman. L. C. 


"The Hundred Love Songs of Kamal Ad-din,” Ethel 
Watts Mumford, Scribners, 1904, 
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with the fourth line and the second 
with the third, as in Tennyson's ‘‘In 
Memoriam.” But unlike the latter 
poem the lines are iambic pentameter 
instead of tetrameter. Coleridge has 
pointed out the extreme liability to a 
monotonous trotting impression such a 
form leaves upon theear. Mrs. Mum- 
ford, however, has handled her tools 
with such skill as to produce an effect 
of smoothness and yet a calm dignity. 
As to the subject-matter, it is of much 
less value. There is no message that 
the briefest dabbler in Orientalia will 
find new. The translation is by Mr. 
Louis H. Gray, who also writes an 
instructive introduction. 

Another volume which at first glance 
would seem to have been written even 
more under the spell of Omar is ‘* The 
Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala,”* translated 
by Mr. Ferri Rehani. A closer inspec- 
tion, however, reveals ‘much of interest 
and even provokes an animated atten- 
tion. The Orient is here revealed with 
its tongue in its cheek. There is a 
sprightly humor about the book which 
seems distinctly modern and western, 
but whether it is due to the original 
poet or to his translator is difficult to 
determine. The poet has his serious 
moods, too, and is quite as much baffled 
by his philosophical queries as was 
Omar, who lived in the generation im- 
mediately following him. But whereas 
the Persian found his solace in a luxury 
of sense the Arabian tries to smile 
bravely and now and then to make a 
joke. Sometimes he succeeds. The 
translation as English verse is smooth 
and pleasing. Mr. Rehani has done a 
scholarly and worthy piece of work. 

Out of the Orient comes also still 
another book, but in a very different 
manner from that in which the Persian 
and the Arabian ‘poets have reached us. 
The theme of Mr. Yone Noguchi’s 
writings is first of all himself, his in- 
dividual moods, his impressions. And 
in just so far as he does confine himself 
to introspective experience his work is 
most valuable. Indeed, his personal- 
ity is unusual and interesting enough 
to furnish him eternal subject-matter. 


*‘* The Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala.” Translated by Ameen 
F, Rehani. Doubleday, Page & Co. 





He is then not to be judged as an 
Oriental, but as a poet. e uses the 
pigments of his nativity merely as 
backing for his mirror. His latest 
volume, “‘From the Eastern Sea,” * 
shows a distinct advance over his earlier 
work. The poems have more fibre and 
logical form. He proved himself even 
at first a truly original artist in the 
making of single phrases,—a master of 
cherry-stone carving. His later work 
shows that he is something more than 
a miniaturist. Some of these poems 
have an incisive and soul-haunting 
poignancy that is startling. They also 
disprove our favorite western axiom 
that the subtlety of the Japanese is all 
for line and color and nothing for emo- 
tion. Nothing could be more intimate 
and intuitive than some of Mr. No- 
guchi’s love pieces. His work is a 
valuable addition to our literature. He 
is a patient artist with high ideals and 
his work is becoming more and more 
worthy of his aims. 

‘Cannot something be done to revive 
narrative verse?’’ asked Professor 
Henry Van Dyke in a recent letter. 
We here present two answers to the 
question in ‘‘Gawayne,”’ by Charlton 
Miner Lewis,+ and ‘‘Christalan,’’ by 
Mrs. Spencer Trask.t Mr. Lewis’s 
attempt at reviving the old English 
narrative couplet is bold, hearty, and 
sincere. The story is humanized by 
being tinged with a certain relative 
quality of humor, and while there are 
no memorable lines the story is clearly 
told in a graceful and pleasing manner. 
The great touchstone to be applied to 
a narrative poem is, of course, the 
question, ‘‘Is the story the better for 
being told in verse?”’ One reading is 
enough to convince verse lovers that 
Mr. Lewis chose the proper vehicle for 
his narration. 

A trilogy of Idyls centred about the 
reign of King Constantine was a most 
noteworthy and vigorous conception 
of Mrs. Trask. ‘‘Christalan’’ is the 
third of these tales. The fact that it 
has run through five editions is enough 


* “From the Eastern Sea.”” By Yone Noguchi. Fujanbo. 


a Gawayne and the Green Knight.” By Charlton Miner 
Lewis Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
* Christalan. ” By Katrina Trask. G. P. Putnam’s 
Ph 1904. 





























to cause a reader to look into it with a 
startled respect in this day when verse 
usually does not meet with so kind a 
fate. Mrs. Trask tells a clearly defined 
story with dignity and great precision 
of metre. 

The latest volume by Mr. Lloyd 
Mifflin, the sonnetteer, contains some 
of his best work. If sonnets are to be 
written exclusively so soon after Ros- 
setti and Mrs. Browning they may as 
well be written by Mr. Mifflin, for he 
likes to do them; he has done a great 
many and he does them very nicely. 
There are many pleasing sounds and 
harmonious rhythms in his new book.* 

‘Kings and Queens,” + by Florence 
Wilkinson, contains some extremely 
convincing subtleties of sympathetic 
insight into certain instants of chil- 
dren’s emotional and reasoning natures. 
It is a book, moreover, which could be 
read appreciatively by children as well 
as by adults, and that is the true test 
of a child’s book. For children in the 
main are poetry lovers and they are 
able to determine what comes within 
their realm. There is not a piece in 
the present volume which could not be 
understood and appreciated by a child 
who cared for verse. 

“‘The Testimony of the Suns,’’ ¢ by 
George Sterling, contains some excel- 
lent verse. The blank verse rhapsody 
on ‘“‘Music’’ is interesting despite its 
length. ‘* War,’’ ‘‘ Reincarnation,”’ 
“‘The Fog Siren,” and ‘‘The Ideal’ 
seem to be among the best work in the 
book. Mr. Sterling really gives the 
impression of a certain largeness of 
utterance here and there in single lines 
and purple patches, but he fails in the 
main seemingly from the lack of a sense 
of humor. His voice is deeply keyed, 
but he is prone either to become wordy 
or to sing of commonplace and trite 
themes in so mighty a voice and with 
such a solemn visage that he leads us 
to smile rather than to wonder with 
appreciation. 

_Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar proved 
his clear judgment when he included 


*‘*Castalian Days.” By Lloyd Mifflin. Henry Frowde. 
+‘ Kings and Queens.” By Florence Wilkinson. Mc- 
Clure Phillips & Co. 1903. - 
t“ The Testimony of the Suns.” By George Sterling. 
E. Wood. San i 
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none but dialect verses in his latest col- 
lection, ‘‘ When Malindy Sings.’’* Out 
of his race there will undoubtedly come 
in time many artists, poets, and musi- 
cians of a high order. It may take 
many years, it may even take centuries, 
but if there is any evidence to be drawn 
from the results of racial characteristics 
in the past among nations who have 
become cultivated, then the negro will 
surely produce much and finely in all 
forms of art. In their rich sensuosity, 
allied to the saving leaven of humor 
and an agile wit, lies a splendid, though 
as yet marshy, soil from which brilliant 
foliage is sure to arise whenever their 
season of proper sowing and cultivation 
is over. At -present, however, their 
most sincere and natural work can only 
be produced in the patois which they 
have not yet outgrown. Mr. Dunbar’s 
verses are very good, better than any 
negro dialect verse yet written, with 
the single exception of the songs of 
Joel Chandler Harris. Mr. Dunbar’s 
work is of especial value to his race be- 
cause it has been voiced both in prose 
and verse. But his -verse has suffered 
from this very fact. For he is rather a 
literary man who sometimes writes in 
verse than a poet who has thrown all 
his art and nature into the crucible of 
his rhythms. 

What a joy Mr. Riley is! He has 
proved himself so fully and he has 
been accepted and loved so heartily 
for what he has done that it would be 
idle to point out anew his excellencies. 
For, indeed, the excellencies of his 
latest volume,t ‘‘His Pa’s Romance,” 
are precisely those that appeared in his 
earliest work. Mr. Riley found his 
garden plot of wild flowers and old- 
fashioned grasses many years ago and 
he has been content to tend it faith- 
fully ever since without being deterred 
or made restless by rumors of a higher 
slope on Parnassus. He has made no 
pretensions and yet he has very prop- 
erly come to_be invested with a very 
great and important one. He has ar- 
rived long since at the dignity of being 
our best living laureate of the middle- 
onsite oy ag nn By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
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class hearth. He has taught the aver- 
age citizen to have a taste for better 
poetry by giving them the best kind of 
poetry possible within their own tastes. 
This, indeed, is no small matter. His 
understanding and presentation of the 
elfishness and humor of the child mind 
are amazing. The child-dialect poems 
in this new volume are the best in the 
collection. His work loses its convinc- 
ing power whenever he drops dialect, 
but in his own field of rural and village 
life he is as vigorous as ever. 

Mr. Edmund Vance Cooke, who 
writes first-rate newspaper verse, has 
collected some of the best of his recent 
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rhymes into a volume which he calls 
**Impertinent Poems.’’* It is no mean 
office to shake a cap with bells on it 
happily and wisely enough to draw a 
sober lesson therefrom for the man in 
the street. Mr. Cooke succeeds in 
doing this. I have heard his verses 


quoted by a travelling salesman who 
had no more idea of poetry than the 
sleeper in which he was riding. This 
is something. Surely it is worth while 
to pour water into an earthenware jar 
if you have n’t wine or oil or grain. 
All jars are made to hold something. 


*“*Impertinent Poems.” 


By Edmund Vance Cooke. 
Forbes & Co. 1903. 
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By CLAUDE BRAGDON 


MAETERLINCK: the very syllables of 
the name sound on the ear like an 
incantation; mystical, magical, they 
make, as it were, a melody, exhale a 
fragrance,—or is this only a fancy born 
of the knowledge that the writings of 
the man Maeterlinck are pregnant with 
a surprising, elusive, and mysterious 
charm, like the shadow on the ground 
of an unseen bird flying overhead? 

Even the titles of his volumes are 
symbols and enigmas. We know what 
he means by ‘‘The Treasure of the 
Humble”; “‘The Buried Temple’’ is 
doubtless the sense of justice deep hid 
in every human breast; but what is 
**The Double Garden,” the name he 
has given to his latest book of essays? 
The essays themselves are widely dif- 
ferent in subject, ranging from ‘‘ Dogs’’ 
to ‘‘The Modern Drama,”’ but all are 
marked by that distinction of style 
and that freshness of vision of which 
genius alone possesses the incommu- 
nicable secret. They palpitate with 
the wonder, mystery, and beauty of 
life,—these random flowers plucked 
from that Double Garden of the soul 
and of the senses which we inhabit. 
Out of such sordid elements as the 
eager gamblers around the green tables 
of Monte Carlo, no less than from the 


familiar miracle of the coming of Spring 
in the south, he distils meanings rich 
and strange. 

He is equally removed from those 
purveyors of cheap pleasure, the ro- 
mancers, and from the realists, tire- 
some chroniclers of bread and butter 
and small-beer; nor, decked in the 
sable feathers of modern pessimistic 
philosophy, does he croak an ominous 
*“Nevermore.’’ He belongs rather to 
that small Brotherhood of Consolation, 
who look on men and things with the 
inner eye of the spirit, and “‘keep open 
the great road which leads from the 
seen to the unseen.’’ His is the Voice 
of the Silence, of that inner life vibrat- 
ing by the side of every day, wherein 
are enacted the still and secret dramas 
of the souls of men. 

Maeterlinck has been called ‘*the 
Belgian Shakespeare,’’ but his genius 
is more nearly akin to that of Emerson 
or of Thoreau. Shakespeare was noth- 
ing of a mystic, though he knew how, 
on occasion, to employ the language of 
mysticism, but Maeterlinck seems to 
know no other; his every utterance has 
a strange, ineffable beauty not of this 
world; actualities have value to him 
only as they image or are eloquent of 
that spiritual world in which souls meet 





-Maeterlinck 


and dwell, and he communicates to our 
inner consciousness his interest in this 
immanent but invisible universe much 
as a mathematician is able to make 
plain the nature of a four dimensional 
space, intangible to the senses. 

The ideas and phenomena with which 
he for the most part concerns himself 
are too vague and vast for interpreta- 
tion into the precise and literal language 
in which we nowadays demand that 
all thought shall be clothed, and for 
this reason some readers find him ob- 
scure and inconclusive. It is true that 
his philosophical essays (to the discus- 
sion of which I confine myself) leave 
few sharp and clear images etched on 
the tablets of the mind. Their effect 
is like that of music, evanished as 
quickly as evoked, or like the passing 


of some gracious ghostly presence, no‘ 


sooner grasped than it is gone, but may 
not this be because the infinite refuses 
to be expressed in terms of the finite? 
‘“‘Canst thou draw out Leviathan with 
an hook?”’ Unconsciously I adopt his 


mannerism of interrogating the ocee 
His essays are a succession of questions 


the answers of which leap from the 
depths of the soul like silver fishes to 
the fly. 

Some books must be read with the 
subjective rather than the objective 
mind, and Maeterlinck’s are of this 
order. Like all mystical writings they 
are eloquent only to those who have 
with the author. a community of psy- 
chical experience,—as he himself says: 
‘They who would understand must 
have, in themselves too, the same 
point of sensibility.” For this reason 
‘his widening influence and his increas- 
ing popularity are facts full of signifi- 
‘cance. They indicate that many 
persons share with him his “‘point of 
sensibility,’’ and that, as he himself 
contends, after centuries of purely ob- 
jective consciousness a spiritual epoch 
is at last upon us, in which the soul 
draws near to the surface of life. 


Its manifestations [he says] are everywhere, and 
they are strangely urgent, pressing, imperious even, 
as though the order had been given and no time 
must be lost. It must be preparing for a decisive 
struggle ; and none can foretell the issues that may 


. 
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be dependent on the result, be this victory or flight 

for the soul is like a dreamer, enthralled 
by sleep, who struggles with all his might to move 
an arm or raise an eyelid. 


A change is taking place in the hearts 
of multitudes of men and women un- 
realized and unrecorded except by a 
few aloof and clear-eyed observers of 
whom Maeterlinck is one. There is a 
divine alchemy at work transmuting 
the dross in us to gold. Self-com- 
placently we pursue our lives of pleas- 
ant busyness in a checker-board world 
wherein people, like chessmen, have 
each their known peculiarity of motion, 
when mysteriously and without warn- 
ing, just when we fancied we were 
safest, we are brushed by the wing of 
the infinite and enter a world governed 
by other laws, a world more real and 
more sublime, as a fevered gambler 
might be summoned from his table by 
some beautiful, strange, veiled woman 
who leads him out into the cool, 
illimitable night. 

This transformation of the conscious- 
ness, this nubility of the soul, coming 
sometimes suddenly, sometimes slowly, 
in some early and in others late, Maeter- 
linck celebrates in a hundred passages 
which are luminous with hidden mean- 
ing to those who have experienced, in 
any degree, the change of which I 
speak. 


Remember [he says] the day on which, without 
fear in your heart, you met your first silence. The 
dread hour had sounded ; silence went before your 
soul. You saw it rising from the unspeakable 
abysses of life, from the depths of the inner sea of 
horror and beauty, and you did not fly, . . . It 
was at a homecoming, on the eve of a departure, in 
the midst of great joy, at the pillow of a death-bed, 
on the approach of dire misfortune. Bethink you 
of those moments when all the secret jewels shone 
forth on you, and the slumbering truths sprang to 
life, and tell me whether silence, then, was not 
good and necessary, whether the caresses of the 
enemy you had so persistently shunned were not 
truly divine. 


Writing of this sort is as meaningless 
to those who have not undergone an 
initiation into these mysteries as are 
the endearments of lovers to the mind 
of a child, but the initiate prefers it to 
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those portrayals of the trivial, well- 
recognized truths, facts, and realities 
of life with which modern literature 
almost exclusively concerns itself. 

Maeterlinck is a profound, but not a 
universal genius. He pipes, for the 
most part on one note, but it happens 
to be the note required to complete the 
triad necessary for truly harmonious 
living and thinking. In a civilization 
such as ours, which can minister to 
every need of the mind and of the 
body, but which is powerless to pro- 
duce a single necessity of the soul, he 
fills a void, fulfils a mission, having for 
each individual a message, disturbing 
or consoling, according to his inner 
need. He gives men back the faith 
which they had lost,—that faith which, 
as Tolstoy says, ‘‘is the sense of life, 
that sense whereby man does not de- 
stroy himself, but continues to live on. 
It is the force whereby we live.’’ 

Although a prophet of hope rather 
than of despair, he is no panderer to a 
shallow optimism. He pricks the bub- 
ble of our self-complacency on almost 
every page. Like those other moderns, 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, and Bernard Shaw, he 
fearlessly interrogates the conditions 
under which life must needs be lived, 
and he detects (as they do) beneath the 
fair exterior of human society, still 
active under new and innocuous names, 
those evils and injustices we had 
thought to have outgrown. He tracks 
these ancient evils to their source and 
lays them bare. On the other hand, he 
is quick to detect beauty and goodness 
in much that commonly passes for their 
opposites. Even while he smooths the 
hard pillow of the poor and oppressed 
by demonstrating that happiness and 
unhappiness dwell not in circumstance, 
but in the soul, he puts this nettle in 
the soft bed of the idle and self- 
indulgent: 


For it is enough that we ‘should feel the cold a 
little less than the laborer who passes by, that we 
should be better fed or clad than he, that we should 
buy any object that is not strictly indispensable, and 
we have unconsciously returned, through a thousand 
byways, to the ruthless acts of primitive man de- 
spoiling his weaker brother.. There is no single 
privilege we enjoy but close investigation will prove 
it to be the result of a perhaps very remote abuse 





of power, an unknown violence or ruse of long ago ; 
and all these we set in motion again as we sit at our 
table, stroll idly through the town, or lie at night 
in a bed that our hands have not made. Nay, what 
is even the leisure that enables us to improve, to 
grow more compassionate and gentler, to think 
more fraternally of the injustice others endure— 
what is this, in truth, but the ripest fruit of the 
great injustice ? 


If I were called upon to summarize 
Maeterlinck’s philosophy in a phrase, I 
could not find fitter words than these, 
from Emerson: ‘‘ We live in the lap of 
an immense intelligence, which makes 
us organs of its activity, and receivers 
of its truth.’’ About some such cen- 
tral conception as this all of his far- 
reaching speculations revolve, like 
planets aboutasun. Heis a mystic,— 
the mystic of the modern world in that 
from him alone it has consented to re- 
ceive the mystic’s message,—and like 
every one of that brotherhood who 
have lived throughout the ages, the 
oneness of the individual with the ab. 
solute is the recurrent refrain of his 
every song. 

William James says: ‘‘ There is 
about mystical utterances an eternal 
unanimity which ought to make a critic 
stop and think. . . Perpetually 
telling of the unity of,man with God, 
their speech antedates languages, and 
they do not grow old.”’ It is perhaps 
for this reason that in the utterances 
of Maeterlinck may be discovered 
many curious parallels with those most 
ancient of all records of the soul of 
man, the Sanscrit Vedas,—while these, 
in turn, might be taken as the vade 
mecum of the latter-day mystic. Their 
statement of the central and essential 
tact of mystical experience, ‘‘Time 
tipens and dissolves all beings in the 
Great Self” is even more lucid, beauti- 
ful, and brief than Emerson’s, quoted 
above. Maeterlinck says: ‘‘If you have 
loved profoundly, you have needed no 
one to tell you that your soul was a 
thing great in itself as the world.” 
‘“*That art Thou!” say the Upanishads. 
He declares of the soul, ‘‘She can re- 
main pure in the midst of terrible mur- 
der,” and this aloofness of the highest 
self from the sins and desires of the 
body is insisted upon throughout the 
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Vedas: ‘‘Though dwelling in the body, 
it does not act and is not tainted.” 
‘‘As the sun, the eye of the whole 
world, is not contaminated by the ex- 
ternal impurities seen by the eyes, thus 
the one Self within all things is never 
contaminated by the misery of the 
world, being himself without.” ‘‘Why,” 
Maeterlinck asks, ‘‘do we always act in 
accordance with rules that none ever 
mentions, but which are the only rules 
that cannot err?’’—and the Upanishads 
gave this answer, thousands of years 
before Maeterlinck was born: ‘‘Grasp- 
ing without hands, hastening without 
feet, he, the highest Self sees without 
eyes, he hears without ears, he knows 
what can be known, but no one knows 
him; they call him the first, the great 
person.”” 

The mind, hag-ridden by skepticism 
and scientific knowledge, denies that 
there is such a thing as destiny, much 
as the flying shuttle, ever intent upon 
the next stitch, might deny the pattern 
which it weaves and knows not of; but 
the wise soul, the silent spinner in the 
heart, accepts nodenial. Its every day 
is Judgment-day, and so we look, as of 
old, for signs and omens; we shape our 
course by dreams and numbers; we are 
studious of the planets, and of the lines 
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of the hand. Self-schooled to be 
ashamed of our intuitions, those‘ veiled 
queens wha steer our course through 
life, though we have no words to speak 
of them,’’—abashed and furtive, we 
secretly applaud a writer who in these 
days of unfaith has the courage to 
write in this strain: “‘As we advance 
through life, it is more and more 
brought home to us that nothing takes 
place that is not in accord with some 
curious, preconceived design; and of 
this we never breathe a word, we 
scarcely dare to let our minds dwell 
upon it, but of its existence, some- 
where above our heads, we are abso- 
lutely convinced.”’ 

Each of us lives a secret, a soul life, 
alongside the life of every day: each, 
for his torment or for his consolation, 
is haunted by the ghost of himself, an 
alter ego old as the Pyramids, mysteri- 
ous as the Sphynx. Terribly urgent 
and actual in many cases has become 
this possession, yet it is as unrecog- 
nized and unacknowledged as were the 
phenomena of electricity a hundred 
years ago. Maeterlinck, a modern 
Franklin, draws down this new light- 
ning from the clouds of doubt and 
false knowledge which encompass us 
about. 


Cosmic Marionettes 
By BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 


ALL the great novelists are fatalists. 
Admission or denial on their part is be- 
side the question. en are not what 
they believe they are; they are what 
they are. The man who believes in 
free will is a fatalist. He is tempera- 
mentally what he is. He is fated to 
believe in uncaused causes. Beliefs 
flow from the biliary duct. A fat man 
is an optimist; a thin man is a pessi- 
mist; a red-haired man is full-blooded, 
and his ideas are vascular. A thin- 
haired man is an anemic, and he has 
the anzmic’s mode of looking at things. 
Fate is mental squint; it is the angle 
of vision, a viewpoint, physical com- 
pulsion. ; 





After all, men carry their fate in their 
faces. Blue eyes we trust; gray“eyes 
we fear; in brown eyes we trace the 
poet, the ecstatic. The soul etches 
itself somewhere on the pulpy flesh, 
and it may be said of men, By their 
faces shall ye know them. 

Balzac called himself the ‘‘Secretary 
of Society,’’ and his books are but an 
inventory of its forces. These forces 
he incarnated and called human beings. 
He thought the human soul could be 
identified with electricity, and conferred 
on it about as much free will as he 
would have accorded any other kind 
of battery. From his Jovian heights 
he surveyed the movements of these 
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galvanized figures ; recorded theirattrac- 
tions and repulsions; pulled them apart 
and showed us their insides; and made 
you feel when he had finished his task 
that his brain was the House of Life, 
and we the wunderkind of his creation. 
His men and women drift hither and 
thither on the soundless sea of Being, 
while the viewless gods of the deep are 
the masters of the currents. 

Thackeray is always taking you aside 
and explaining the way he does the 
trick. He brings each of his charac- 
ters into life with a drag on him—the 
drag of having to be himself. All of 
Thackeray’s creations carry this air of 


compulsion withthem, They are hand-. 


me-down human beings, and wear the 
look of long ill-usage. In the nature 
of things Beatrix Esmond must become 
the Baroness Bernstein. She seems to 
expect some such destiny, and accepts 
it with delicious sang-froid. Foker is 
—just Foker; he could n’t possibly be 
anybody else, and Dobbin we know 
has been Dobbin from all eternity. 
Thackeray's belief in an overruling 
Destiny was so profound that his gentle 
soul, half-frightened at his conclusions, 
was always casting around for ways and 
means to let the old Gorgon down 
easily. 

Turgenief’s characters are gripped in 


a vise. They go through life like som- 
nambulists. Bazaroff is an arsenal of 
tendencies. Liza is a medieval nun 


that by some curious freak has been 
revamped for nineteenth-century con- 
sumption. Her soul, shocked by the 
secular and buffeted by the trivial, 
sought again the cloistral glooms of the 
nunnery. Hardy’s and Meredith’s 
characters are of a piece. The searing 
breath of life blows with equal force in 
their pages. Spiritual resistance is fate 
working from the other side. Chloe 
was blasted from within; Tess was 
blasted from without. 

Zola’s fatalism is more pronounced 
than any of these masters of fiction. 
This is because of the stress he lays on 
heredity and environment. His mis- 


sion was to assort our souls and pigeon- 
holethem. He was, indeed, the Claude 
Bernard of 
Blood, 


imaginative literature. 
nerve, cell—there you are. 


The Critic 


Pick out good forebears, for you are the 
wraith of a dead man. You are in. 
tegrated matter in the process of redis- 
tribution. The history of your atoms 
is the history of your soul. You elect 
to lead a drab life; but your resolution 
counts for nothing; some day it shall 
melt like wax in the fires of suddenly 
enkindled desire. The future is an 
ogre; it is the past that slays. 

Zola’s microscopic eye, his piercing 
glances into the subsoil of life, are 
nowhere better exemplified than in his 
masterwork, ‘‘L’Assommoir.”’ It is a 
fine study of the subtle laws that damn. 
The connection between an injured foot 
and a drunkard’s death—where is it? 
That’s the art of it. Moral logic there 
is none; but there is an intellectual 
logic. The links in the chain of causa- 
tion —the connection between Cou- 
peau’s physical and mental fall—were 
forged by a cunning Fate. Our lives 
are steeped in these subtleties. Each 
moment is big with fell purpose. Our 
characters are pieced together by trifles 
that escape observation, and the way 
of our degradation is downy. 

Focus the mind for one moment on 
this world of the great novelists. What 
a piecemeal pageant! What a carnival 
of marionettes! What cosmic mum- 
mery! Tentative men and women; 
alleged lives; souls barely basted to a 
body ; suggestions; thin pipings; clari- 
on-voiced gods with tin-can attach- 
ments; the unevolved’ elemental; 
stumps, and ends, and shreds, and 
butts of beings. 

Here in this bogus earth-world, in 
this slimy Malebolge, everything is 
planned; nothing iscompleted. These 
children, tethered to the Iron Ring of 
Necessity, eat the cake of hope; the 
brown bread of the tangible is thrown 
into the street. We are starving to- 
day, but it will always rain manna to- 
morrow. 

Are these mighty creations aught but 
somnambulists who walk in the brains 
of their creators; and are we of flesh 
and blood aught but somnambulists 
who walk in the dream cells of a hidden 
god? These master-dreamers, these 
wraith-workers—will they wake at the 
cock-crow of eternity? Nay, they are 











The City 


bubble - blowers as we are bubble- 
blown; they are not voices, they are 
voiced; and Charles Bovary was as real 
as Napoleon Bonaparte. 

These men who sketch life are used. 
They submit their souls to the Spirit, 
and their characters move in the 
grooves of inexorable law. No man 
knows what he does; no great novelist 
ever knew what he was writing. His 
fingers clutch the pen, but the writing 
is mere copying, the original is in the 
nature of things; his brain is nothing 
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more than a phonograph; he is a notary 
of the Spirit, a transcriber of the Law, 
a scrivener of the gods, an arranger of 
junk. Destiny works through the in- 
tellect, and the seers of life are but 
subalterns. They sail under sealed 
orders. They live with the Great 
Camerado, but not on equal terms. 
He is hidden—behind a pebble it may 
be. You may kick it, but He smiles— 
for He. is the kick. The author of 
**Madame Bovary’’ was Madame Bo- 
vary. Flaubert was her secretary. 











The City 
By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


Tue City ’s *twixt two rivers, and the sea 
Tides both its splendid walls exultingly ; 
And all its pinnacles prick up the blue, 
Yet all its dungeons choke a ghastly crew. 
And, lo! its tables groan beneath rich feasts, 
While under-foot the crumbs are fed the beasts; 
And all its chiefs with gold tell out the days, 

¥ While all their women walk in perfumed ways, 
And all their children lip the honied cup, 
While all their slaves, pick, steal, break oaths, and sup. 
But, when the mist-nights come, bereft of stars, 
When dank the wine moulds green, within the jars, 
And when the snake curls long across the court, 
And when the gray apes chatter at their sport, 
And when the thieves creep cursing to their greed, 
And when the panthers purr, and fawn, and feed, 
And when the city’s gates are closed and barred, 
And when the toiler sheds his spade and fard, 
And when to-morrow beckons at the East,— 
Then come they, trooping from the first to least; 
Then come they, from the places built for mirth, 
Then come they, full-fed some, and some in dearth; 
A swaying, supplicating, quivering mass— 
Soft-shod, lest any sleeper hear them pass; 
Lips parted for a song they may not sing, 
Knees trembling, lest by chance they meet the King. 
A writhing stream of human flesh and blood 
Down-plodding to the River’s bank of mud 
(Left bare, and bleak, and black, and cold as death, 
And slimy with the slumbr’ing city’s breath). 
Fourscore of slender maidens, white as shrouds, 
Meek-kneeling, with their clasped. hands to the clouds. 


And in his palace still the King dreams deep, 

And on their couches still the masters sleep; 

While these in bitter anguish lift their cry, 
Half-smothered, to the Gods who dwell on high; 
They weep, they sob, they make such piteous moan, 
So sorrow-keyed, must melt the heart of stone. 





The Critic 


**O Gods, look yonder, where the theatres bask 
In all the million’s smiles; their treasured task 
To count out easy hours for easy gains, 
And mark the life-blood flush our virgin veins: 
For, O great Jove, we are the maids who play 
The wantons’ parts, each year, each night, each day; 
Whom thus the masters of the pageants hire, 
To give the people of their soul’s desire. 
For never pageant shall be played or sung, 
But in it soft must wag the wanton’s tongue; 
Else, so the masters say, the empty bench 
Cries frowning, gaping, for its painted wench. 
O Gods, we swear, ’t is not for love of sin, 
But ’t is that we, for ours, life’s bread must win; 
And, reared beside the theatre’s very walls, 
We know no other way than where it calls. 
Yet do we offer sacrifice this night, 
That ye will lift us from the damnéd plight, 
That all the people as they pass us by, 
Do shrug the shoulder, grimace, wink the eye, 
And whisper each to other, ‘Lo! these are they 
Who mime the thing by night they are by day.’ 
The lictors e’en, and slavemen, fringe about; 
And echo, cat-wise, to the ribald shout; 
Ay, and the scribes, the censors, and the bards, 
The pikemen, and the captives, and the guards, 
Point us, from gate at East, to gate at West, 
As meet the city’s scoff and jeer and jest. 
O Jove, send swift thy lightning’s awful dart, 
Deep down into the poets’, people’s hearts; 
Bid these take up the stylus and the wax, 
And strip the scarlet from our aching backs; 
Bid those who circle all the benches ’round, 
From Cesar’s throne-seat to the slavemen’s ground, 
Cry out to poets and to scribes: ‘Give place 
To virtue; call to sin a truce; the race 
Henceforth be his who leaves the wanton home, 
Nor drags her shameless ’neath the theatre’s dome.’ ’’ 
So prayed the fourscore maidens, as they turned 
Back from the river to the City, spurned 
E’en by the sentries, wakening at their posts, 
As faster flew they than had they been ghosts. 
While up the hills rose sacrificial smoke; 
While on their shoulders still galled red the yoke; 
Yet cried they, low, lest they should wake the King: 

‘* Great Jove, have pity, and smite dead this thing.”’ 
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The dawn-winds blew it to the rivers’ shores: 
The rivers swept it to the great sea’s doors: 
The gréat sea swirled it back upon the land:— 
But for them no man raiseth voice or hand. 
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Our Best Society 
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For fifteen minutes I sat without 
stirring. I marked the time by the 
clock; even in my anguish of mind my 
literary consciousness was active. Not 
a sound could be heard in the apart- 
ment. I wondered if Alice had gone to 
bed. Then I heard her moving about 
and, on an impulse, I seized a book and 
pretended to read. A moment later 
she entered the room, with a rustling 
sound that told me she had changed 
her theatre-dress for a loose gown. I 
put down the book, and I saw at once 
that Alice had been crying. 

‘“‘T am sorry,’ she said, with the 
calm nobility of the Roman matron. 

She sat at some distance from me, 
letting her elbow rest on the table. It 
was plain that she expected me to rise 
to the heights that .she had achieved ; 
but I could not think of any words to 
compete with hers, 

Presently her eyes filled with tears. 
“I think you might be a little kinder,”’ 
she said, her lips trembling. 

Those words made it plain to me that 
this was the moment for firmness. 

“‘T don’t see what you have done to 
expect kindness from me,’’ I said; and 
Alice broke out: 

“To think that I had to sit up there 
and smile and pretend I was happy 
while you were going through all that! 
And then, when you came into the 
hotel, I knew right off that something 
had happened. And to hide it from 
me all that time and to have it come 
out as it did—from her!”’ 

“From her,’’ I repeated. ‘*That ’s 
the cause of the whole trouble. You 
are jealous of that little girl, that child!” 

Alice laughed hysterically. ‘‘She ’s 
ten times as old as you are—in ex- 
perience, I mean. You were nothing 
to her, any more than dozens of other 
men that she meets, except so far as 
she could use you.”’ Alice clasped her 
hands and pressed them against her 
breast, as if trying to keep back the 


flood of emotion that was surging there. 
**Oh, I think I must be sick,’’ she 
lamented. ‘‘I ’m so wretched, so 
wretched.”’ 

**Jealous people always are,’’ I re- 
marked, as I honestly believe,- with 
perfect humility. ‘‘There ’s only one 
thing for them to do.” 

I waited, hoping that Alice would 
say, ‘‘What?’’ 

But Alice waited too. 

‘Jealous people are n’t really re- 
sponsible for their jealousy,’’ I went 
on, feeling that by some chance I had 
stepped on the heights she had briefly 
occupied a few moments before and 
wondering how long I could stay there. 
‘*That is,’’ I amended, ‘‘at first. But 
if they stamp it out at first, it ’s not 
likely to flame up again.”’ 

“‘The other person might stamp it 
out by not creating the cause,’’ Alice 
retorted. 

**In this case, like most cases, there 
is no cause,’’ I remarked firmly. ‘*‘Now 
look here, Alice,’’ I said, pushing my 
seat toward her and speaking in a voice ° 
that brought into her eyes a look of 
surprise and apprehension, ‘‘this thing 
must stop.”’ 

‘Why did n’t you let one of the 
other men wait for her—one of those 
bachelors?”’ she said, injecting into her 
voice the married woman’s scorn for 
the unmarried man. 

I ignored the question, simply be- 
cause I knew she was perfectly aware 
of the reason. ‘‘I am never jealous 
when men pay you attention.” 

Here Alice laughed again. The 
sound was quite distressing. ‘Don’t 
you? Why, you perfectly hated little 
Monty because he was polite to me at 
the Van Zandts’ the other night. And 
you were furious with Mr. Cosgrave be- 
cause he wanted to paint my portrait.”’ 

‘In future, I will try to appreciate 
Monty’s superior qualities, and, as for 
Cosgrave, he may paint as many por- 
traits of you as he likes.” 

**He is going to begin on Thursday,”’ 
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said Alice, becoming quiet all of a 
sudden. 

There was a slight gulping movement 
in my throat, but I don’t think that 
Alice detected it. 

‘* Are you going to his studio alone?’”’ 
I asked, and a little glint appeared in 
Alice’s eyes. 

“I should think you would know 
better than that,’’ she said, in the tone 
she always employs when she has the 
advantage. ‘‘Letty Henderson is go- 
ing with me.”’ 

I cannot explain the reason, but I 
felt as if 1 had been worsted. I believe 
that Alice felt so, too, for she rapidly 
grew more serene. I experienced an 
inexplicable desire to talk about the 
accident, though I perceived that 
Alice’s interest had somewhat subsided. 

Nevertheless, I gave a complete ac- 
count of the night’s adventure. When 
I had finished, Alice remarked stoically : 
**Of course, it will gét into the papers.”’ 

““Well, it will be a good advertise- 
ment,” I said, making a dismal effort 
to be jocose. ; 

**What did you talk about while you 
were taking that midnight stroll?” 

‘About you, chiefly.” 

“‘H’m!”’ In the silence that fol- 
‘lowed I saw that Alice was making a 
great effort. ‘‘To-morrow we will go 
and call on her.” 

I nodded, not daring to speak. 
Alice’s hand was resting on the table, 
and my hand strayed toward it and 
rested beside it. 

“‘I suppose I am a good deal of a 
fool,’’ Alice said. 

I tried to be conservative. This was 
one of the moments when the wrong 
phrase might be disastrous. 

‘*Don’t think about it any more, 
dear.”’ 

“‘Of course, if all this excitement 
helps your getting an order for a play, 
it will be worth the work.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ I asserted, with a wild 
desire to laugh. 

Alice visibly brightened. ‘“‘If you 
could have heard them talk at the table 
about the play. They were just as inter- 
ested! I could tell that it was something 
new for them. They must get terribly 
bored—especially poor Mrs. Van Zandt.” 
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“‘I don’t see how they can help it,” 
I gloomily agreed. 

“‘And then it was funny, watching 
the undercurrents.”’ 

‘The what?’’ I asked, bewildered. 

** What was going on under the sur- 
face. Mr. Cosgrave is carrying on a 
desperate flirtation with Mrs. Eustace. 
I had a suspicion of it that night at the 
Van Zandts’. Now I’m sure.”’ 

‘**He ’ll never get her.” 

Alice shrugged her _ shoulders, 
**She ’s just amusing herself. And 
she ’s piqued because he seems so in- 
different. It ’s one of those horrid 
enemy-flirtations.”’ 

‘**What are you talking about?”’ I re- 
marked, testily, and Alice smiled with 
conscious wisdom. 

*‘Don’t you know how some people 
flirt just to make each other unhappy?’”’ 

“*T never heard of such a thing.”’ 

‘Well, dearest, it ’s time you learned. 
Is n’t it strange the way writers go on 
saying the same old things about 
love?’”’ 

‘There are n’t so many things to be 
said. I imagine that the ways of lovers 
are more or less alike all the world 
over.”” 

‘*Perhaps.”’ Alice gazed into space. 
‘*Edward,’’ she said at last. 

**Well?”’ 

“I believe there is something wicked 
about me,” — 

**Silly, you mean.” 

‘No. Downright wicked. That 's 
why I see wickedness where you only 
see 

‘*The truth.” 

*‘Nothing,’”’ she corrected, with a 
laugh. 

‘**T don’t know what you ’re driving 


”? 


at 


“Well, never mind. Only—’” Alice 


hesitated. ‘‘I can understand why 
Mrs. Eustace has had so much trouble 
in her life. Is n’t it awful to be like 
that?” 

“*Like what? 
ous.”’ 

“*Oh, to have the kind of nature that 
just forces you to rush into danger all 
the time, that makes you do things 
that are sure to end in unhappiness for 
you.” 


Don’t be so mysteri- 
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“SHE SAT AT SOME DISTANCE FROM "ME, LETTING HER ELBOW REST ON THE TABLE” 
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“You talk like a Greek tragedy,’’ I 
said impatiently. 

“‘But I feel more sorry for Letty 
Henderson,’’ said Alice, with the ab- 
sent look designed to indicate the in- 
difference of superiority. 

**Now why should you feel sorry for 
that extremely pretty and amiable 
girl?’’ 

“‘Because she ’s having her tragedy 
too.”’ 

I laughed aloud. ‘‘What ’s_ her 
tragedy?”’ 

“‘T suspect that Teddy is.” 

“You mean that she’s in love with 
him and he never looks at her, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

**That ’s as accurate as most of your 
guesses are, Ned.” 

“Well, what do you mean, then?”’ 

“*Since you ’re so clever, I ’ll let you 
find out for yourself.”’ 


Alice rose, yawning. ‘‘It’s past two 


o’clock. Think how cross you ’Il be 

in the morning.”’ 
“Well, it ’s Sunday. 

up till noon.”’ 


I sha’n’t get 
I stretched out my 
arms. ‘“‘I feel as if I had been living 
three days in one.”’ 

The next morning I woke at nine, 
alert at the thought of the articles about 
the accident in the papers. Alice was al- 


ready up and busy in the dining-room. .- 


I called to her, and a moment Jater I 
heard the sound of her step outside. 

““Have you seen the papers?’ I 
asked. Alice leaned against the door, 
looking wonderfully fresh and pretty in 
her pink shirt-waist. 

“‘IT ’ve seen one paper,’’ she replied 
indifferently. 

““Anything about the accident?’’ 

**Not a word.” 

She turned away and, though I could 
not see her, I knew that she was laugh- 
ing at me. 

“*How about the play?’”’ I called out. 

“‘It’s one of Bailey’s fiercest roasts,”’ 
Alice replied. 

Isat up in bed. ‘‘Let me see it,” I 
said, brushing back my hair with both 
hands. 

“It was so late when the accident 
happened, I suppose the article was 
crowded out,”’ I said. 

“The Sentinel does n’t print much 
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theatrical news,’’ Alice remarked in- 
differently. 

‘*But it ’s great on destructive criti- 
cism. I believe that Bailey would blow 
up the institution of the theatre if he 
could.’’ I turned to the page where 
the reviews of the drama usually ap- 
peared. As I read, Alice stood by the 
bedside in silence. 

When I had finished, I let the sheet 
drop on the floor, and I gasped aloud. 

Alice smiled faintly. *‘Won’t Walter 
Hart have a lovely time when he sees 
that?’’ 

‘‘Well, it ’s true enough. But 
what ’s the use of being so brutal?” 

‘‘I suppose people have to exercise 
their faculties,’’ Alice said philosophi- 
cally. ‘“‘Those who have amiable dis- 
positions have to go on expressing 
amiability. That ’s one reason why 
they are so tiresome,”’ she interjected. 
‘*And if they are brutes, they have to 
be brutal. And, of course, a critic has 
especially good opportunities to show 
just what he is. But it is mean of 
him,’’ Alice went on, to my astonish- 
ment, without a hint of the heroism 
she had shown the night before, ‘‘to 
treat Miss Valentine so. The idea of 
his saying that she sets up to be a great 
actress. She does n’t. She knows 
perfectly well what her limitations are. 
She just goes out and she acts exactly 
as she does off the stage.” 

“*Yes, it ’s a success of personality,” 
I acknowledged. ‘‘ But, in spite of what 
Bailey says, the piece can’t help being 
a go. 

“‘I ’m not so sure about that.”’ 

‘‘He merely represents the literary 
point of view,’’ I said, with the su- 
periority I always feel when I disparage 
people and things literary. I wonder 
why that is so. 

Alice gave my remark more con- 
sideration than it really deserved. 
‘*Sometimes the literary point of view 
coincides with the popular point of 
view. Now, as Bailey says, there is 
something decadent in all of Walter 
Hart’s writing. That may appeal to 
sophisticated New York audiences; but 
it is n’t likely to be accepted outside 
New York.’”’ 

‘*True,’’ I assented, somewhat aston- 








ished by Alice’s reasoning. Now I 
know a great many fore facts than 
Alice does, but from her facts she gets 
far more results than I do. Somehow 
they have a way of shaping themselves 
into the most extraordinarily significant 
combinations. 

‘‘So many things succeed here and 
then fail on the road,’’ Alice went on 
absently. 

I waited, feeling sure that she was 
leading somewhere. 

‘‘Well?’’ I said. 

‘Tf the piece does n't go on the road, 
Miss Valentine will have to put on an- 
other play, and she ‘Il have to put it 
on in a hurry.” 

I indulged myself in the luxury of 
pretending not to understand. I wished 
to hear Alice continue in this strain. 
How clear-headed she was this morn- 
ing, how wise! But, for some reason, 
at moments like this, I never can com- 
pliment her. The sense of her keen- 
ness sometimes makes me very nervous. 
I often ask myself if nervousness may 
not be an expression of humility. 

‘‘They may keep the thing in New 
York all winter,” I said, merely to give 
Alice a new obstacle to overcome. 

“But they almost never do that— 
even with the big successes. I heard 
Miss Valentine say last night that it 
was awfully hard to make money in 
New York, and that nearly all the 
money was made on the road.”’ 

“‘Alice,’’ I said, ‘‘when I become a 
great playwright, I ‘Il make you my 
business-manager.”’ 

‘Well, you ’d better hurry up and 
get to work,’’ Alice retorted, walking 
out of the room. ‘‘Your bath is ready 
for you,’’ she called out, through the 
open door. 

_Alice’s words, together with the ex- 
hilaration of the bath, caused me to 
dress quickly. I felt a strong impulse 
to go straight to my desk and to begin 
work at once on the scenario of my 
play. But breakfast was too tempting, 
and I took my place at thetable. Alice 
watched me with the indulgent and 
amused smile which the sight of my 
eating always inspires in her. The 


more I eat, the happier she grows; 
sometimes, the consciousness of the 
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duty of indulging her in this way al- 
most takes away my appetite. This 
morning the coffee seemed particularly 
golden and aromatic and, when I had 
paid it a compliment, Alice said: 

‘**T don’t think that it varies much 
from day to day. You happen to be 
unusually good-natured this morning. 
You contibute more to the coffee, as it 
were.” 

**Oh, this morning,’’ I cried dloud, 
‘‘I am the greatest author that ever 
lived. I could give Shakespeare cards 
and spades.”’ 

‘‘Hush!”’ Alice whispered. ‘‘Mary 
will be alarmed about you. She thinks 
you ’re queer enough already.”’ 

When [ had finished eating, I thought 
of those other newspapers, containing 
accounts of the accident. I must go 
out and get them. ‘‘I ’Il be back in a 
few minutes,”’ I said to Alice, taking 
my hat and starting for the door. I 
knew that no further explanation was 
necessary. At the news-stand, I aston- 
ished the man by asking for every New 
York paper except Zhe Chronicle. 

‘*You must have been making a 
speech, sir,’’ he said facetiously. Then 
he proceeded to load me up. My arms 
were literally full. With the foolish 
idea of eluding observation, I ran all 
the way back. By the time I reached 
the apartment, I was exhausted. 

‘*Well!’’ Alice exclaimed, as I let 
the papers slip to the floor. She viewed 
me from head to foot, with a disgusted 
expression on her face. ‘‘And yet they 
say that women are vain,’’ she said, 
bending forward to pick up one of the 
papers. 

I knew enough about the methods of 
newspapers to surmise that the refer- 
ences to our little adventure would 
probably be on one of the first pages. 
Long before the runaway took place, 
in some cases two or three days, the 
supplements had gone to press. So I 
rapidly glanced over the news-columns. 
In one paper I could find nothing about 
our experience; in another, I read a 
brief paragraph in which it was recorded 
that Miss Valentine, accompanied by a 
‘‘young man”’ had been badly shaken 

up by the frantic dashing of her cab 
down Broadway, but had escaped un- 
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injured. The reporter had apparently 
been indifferent to the fate of the young 
man. The third paper gave a few lines 
to the episode, concluding with the 
words, ‘‘Miss Valentine was accom- 
panied by Mr. Walter Hart, the author 
of the play in which she had just made 
her first appearance.”’ Only one of 
the other papers had printed anything, 
and that one mentioned my name, say- 
ing that I ‘‘appeared considerably 
unnerved.”’ 

Alice, who had been sitting beside 
me as I read, must have been studying 
my face. ‘‘ Well, they ’ve spared me,’’ 
I said, in a long breath, but inwardly 
tingling. 

**Let me see,”’ she said, and I picked 
out the paragraphs. When she had 
finished reading, she shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘After all, it was n’t so 
much, was it?’’ she said disparagingly. 

“You might feel different if you'd 
had the experience yourself,’’ I an- 
swered, and for the next few minutes I 
glanced rapidly over the notices of the 
production the night before. I knew 
that Alice suspected I was disappointed, 
and I had to emphasize my indifference. 
Nearly all of the papers praised Miss 
Valentine, and a few praised the play, 
but with reservations; several of the 
critics, however, were as severe with 
Walter Hart as The Chronicle had been, 
and two of them referred to his patron- 
izing speech. 

‘“‘How will you feel, Alice,’’ I 
said, “‘if I get a play put on and it’s 
ridiculed by those smart dramatic 
critics? ’’ 

Alice considered the question for a 
long time. Then she looked at me 
quizzically. ‘‘We really ought to try 
to get acquainted with them before- 
hand. We might ask them to dinner.’’ 

I pretended to take her remark 
seriously. 

‘“That would be a pretty contempt- 
ible kind of log-rolling,’’ I said, with 
impressive virtue. 

“I dare say the poor things would 
enjoy the dinner,” Alice retorted. 
“‘Some of them write as if they never 
had a good meal in their lives. I be- 
lieve that if we could pry into Bailey’s 
private life we ’d find that the only 





trouble was that his wife did n’t know 
how to cook.’’ 

For a few moments we talked about 
the great play I was to write for Lily 
Valentine, and as Alice left the room 
I turned to my desk in a fine glow of 
enthusiasm. Even the ringing of the 
bells on a dozen churches did not dis- 
turb me; they actually seemed to 
blend into my mood. I felt strangely 
happy. I congratulated myself on 
being in New York in the very heart 
of things. So many men that I knew, 
men far cleverer than I, were buried in 
small towns and sentenced for life to 
petty interests and cares. I rapidly 
thought out the chief episodes in 
‘*Francesca Bayne.’’ Some of those 
that I liked best, I perceived, could 
not be acted on the stage. At first, I 
thought they might be indirectly intro- 
duced by means of description; but no, 
that would be a mistake of policy. I 
must let the action develop itself be- 
fore the spectator. So many plays had 
failed because the most interesting of 
the incidents took place off the stage. 
For along time I sat, holding my head 
inmy hands. Outside, Alice was mov- 
ing about on tiptoe. The great point, 
I kept saying to myself, was to have a 
fine climax to each act. And I must 
be careful not to have more than four 
acts. Five-act plays, unless they were 
melodramas, had gone completely out 
of fashion. And then, I must keep the 
action lively by means of short, snappy 
scenes. ‘“ Snappy,’—what a detestable 
word! The first act must be all comedy 
and sentiment; but the interest must 
be established as soon as possible after 
the first ten minutes when people would 
still keep coming in and the ushers 
would be slapping down seats. Of 
course, during those ten minutes the 
star must not be on the stage. Long 
before she made her entrance, the audi- 
ence ought to be comfortably settled 
and absorbed, but alert for the appear- 
ance of the heroine. 

At this point, I began to wonder 
how any one had ever undertaken to 
write a play, or, having made a begin- 
ning, had succeeded in reaching the 
end. And yet, when I saw plays pro- 
duced, plays that were successful, too, 
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it seemed as if they must have been 
easy to write. I felt a new respect for 
Walter Hart, and a vague surprise that 
neither in his face nor in his‘manner did 
he betray that he had passed so often 
through the ordeal just beginning for 
me. I drew a breath that seemed to 
inflate me from my neck to my feet, 
and I exhaled it in along sigh. I had 
an impulse to call in Alice and explain 
to her that, for me, the art of play- 
writing was impossible, and that we 
must give up the thought of ever oc- 
cupying a house and accept our destiny 
as life-dwellers in a flat. On reflection, 
however, I saw that this course would 
place me at a hideous disadvantage in 
Alice’s eyes, and I forced my mind to 
resume work on that plot again. Sud- 
denly, as if by an influence wholly out- 
side myself, I conceived the outline of 
a plan for the first act. What could be 
more simple? What could be more 
delightful? Why, of course, it was just 
the thing! I sketched it out quickly, 
bubbling with laughter. The entrance 
on horseback! Why had n’t I thought 


of that before? It would be daring and 
original, and Miss Valentine would look 


charming in her riding-habit. I saw 
the hero leap ftom his horse to assist 
her, and I saw Lily Valentine refuse 
his help and bound from the saddle to 
the ground, while the audience smiled 
and applauded so long that she had to 
bow again and again. 
tempted to stop writing and to count 
up my royalties; but I resisted, and I 
wrote on till the scenario for the act 
was completed. That last scene at the 
climax, just before the hero went away, 
that would give just the faintest touch 
of pathos, all the more effective because 
everything else in the act would be light 
and fantastic. 

When I had finished writing I could 
hardly keep from shouting for joy. 
Then I perceived that I had written 
out the scheme for that first act before 
planning the other acts. Now, after 
finishing the scenario, I might have to 
go back and do the first act all over 
again. I resolved, however, not to let 
myself be cast down, and I dimly 
realized that I had been hoping to be 
able to go to Alice and tell her that the 


Instantly, I was - 
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whole scenario was finished. I must 
get the thing done before luncheon. 
n the afternoon, when we went to call 
on Miss Valentine, that is, if Alice ap- 
proved, we might tell the actress that 
the scenario was ready. For the next 
fifteen minutes I sat, almost motionless. 
There were episodes that could go into 
that second act, butsomehow— Again 
the mysterious influence from outside 
prompted me, providing exactly the 
means I needed to estrange the two 
lovers, and it gave me my climax for 
the act. In the third act, I should 
have to think up some expedient for 
uniting the lovers and reaching the 
happy ending. But that proved to be 
easy and with elation I wrote out the 
rest of the scenario, finding, as I nearly 
always do, that as I went on new ideas 
kept coming. I did not stop writing 
until I had reached the end, and then, 
leaping from my seat, I threw up both 
arms into the air, and I cried aloud 
“‘Hurrah!”’ 

Alice walked slowly toward the door, 
and in the distance, across the dining- 
room, I could see the alarmed face of 
Mary, peering at me. 

‘*What is it?” said Alice, in a tone 
that conveyed a rebuke. 

Conscious of Mary’s observing eye, 
I replied in a subdued voice: “‘I ’ve 
written the scenario."’ I think that 
Mary must have seen that I was observ- 
ing her, for at this point her somewhat 
irregular features vanished. My en- 
thusiasm at once returned. ‘‘It has 
written itself, Alice!’’ I exclaimed, but 
keeping my voice subdued, for fear of 
seeing that disrespectful Irish face 
again. ‘‘It ’s just the thing for Lily 
Valentine. Three acts too. Oh, it 
came out wonderfully! ”’ 

Alice stood. motionless. ‘‘Read it 
to me,”’ she said judicially. She looked 
at a chair, but she seemed to feel that 
she would lose some advantage by 
sitting. 

In face of her imperturbability, I felt 
my faith in the scenario waning; but 
by sheer force of will I retained my 
confident manner. When I had fin- 
ished, Alice took the seat she had re- 
jected a few moments before. That 
was a favorable indication. 
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After a few moments I said, ‘‘ Well?” 

‘*‘All good but the last act,’’ she 
promptly answered. 

‘What 's the matter with the last 
act?’’ 

‘There ’s nothing interesting in it.’’ 

*‘Don’t you call the reunion of the 
lovers interesting? ”’ 

‘‘Oh, that ’s a mere detail. The 
audience knows the lovers are going to 
be united anyway. The process ought 
to be more complicated.”’ 

*‘Well, I think it ’s a pleasant, pic- 
torial act,’’ I insisted, lamely, feeling 
a disappointment the more poignant 
because of my joy of a short time 
before. 

“You ’ll think of more things to put 
in, dear Ned,” Alice said with patroniz- 
ing encouragement. 

Now there are times when I like 
comfort, and there are other times 
when I resent it indignantly. ‘‘I be- 
lieve that Lily Valentine will like that 
act,’’ Tinsisted. ‘‘It gives hera chance 
to do some pretty work.”’ 

“*She ’d be awful in it,” Alice re- 
marked serenely. ‘‘ Having nothing to 
do but to go mooning about the stage 
in those first scenes will make her 
dreadfully silly and affected.’’ 

‘““Oh, well—’’ I turned away, hurt, 
instinctively glancing across the dining- 
room; but, fortunately, Mary’s gro- 
tesque face was not in sight; if it had 
been, I believe I should have thrown 
something at it. 

At this moment the door-bell rang. 
Alice and I looked at each other with 
alarm in our faces; we at once became 
united in spirit against possible in- 
vasion. 

‘‘Have you invited any one to 
lunch?’’ I said in a whisper, though 
no caller could have heard my ordinary 
tones around the corner and through a 
thick door. 

Alice shook her head. 

‘What time is it?’’ 

“*One o'clock,” Alice replied, and in 
response to my thought she added sig- 
nificantly: ‘‘Nothing but cold meat 
and lettuce for lunch.”’ 

Mary was ploughing through the 
room. Ploughing is the only word 
that describes her locomotion. To see 
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her walk invariably makes me think of 
people at summer-resorts coming out 
of the salt-water and brushing back 
their wet hair. 

‘‘Never mind, Mary,’’ said Alice, 
with the awfully pleasant lilt in her 
voice that she employs with no one but 
domestics and very small children. 
Then she rose and started for the door. 

I listened anxiously. 

‘‘Why, Miss Henderson!”’ 

‘*How do you do, Mrs. Foster?” 

Then I heard the usual feminine os- 
culation and laughter. ‘‘What simple 
things amuse women!”’ I reflected, as 
Miss Henderson passed the door and 
entered the living-room. 

‘Oh, what a dear little place!’’ Miss 
Henderson said, in the curious gasping 
manner that I had noticed before but 
somehow had not realized in my con- 
sciousness. ‘‘Oh!’’ she said in a little 
squeal of rapture, which made me won- 
der what could have occasioned it. 

“*Yes, we do think we were lucky to 
have found these old pieces,’’ Alice re- 
plied. ‘‘Ned likes to browse round the 
shops in. Fourth Avenue and pick up 
things.’’” Here I listened intently, ex- 
pecting Alice to adopt the cooing tone 
which she uses in addréssing me before 
guests. But she went on as uncon- 
cernedly as if neither I nor my scenario 
existed. ‘Have you been at church?”’ 

“Yes, we go to St. Philip’s on 
Second Avenue. Father has always 
gone there, because his father went, 
and, I believe, his grandfather too. It’s 
awfully stuffy and musty; but I have 
to please father. He drove home with 
mother, and I told them I was going 
down to my cousin’s for lunch, Bessie 
Turner’s on Ninth Street. And, as I 
was passing, I could n’t resist the 
temptation to come and see you.”’ 

‘*That ’s very nice of you,’’ Alice 
exclaimed, with the ring of sincerity in 
her voice. 

‘“‘I’ve wanted so much to know you, 
Mrs. Foster, to know you really, not 
as one knows so many people here in 
New York.”’ 

‘**Well, I’m not hard to know,’’ said 
Alice, with the frank laughter that al- 
waysrenews in me the realization of how 


good and generous she is. If I had half- 
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unconsciously feared that she might 
snub this girl for calling on her so un- 
ceremoniously, I repented my injustice. 

‘‘But you must have a great many 
people coming to see you,’’ said Letty 
Henderson. 

‘‘Oh, no. A few literary people. 
That ’s about all.’’ 

‘‘It must be such a privilege to know 
them,’’ the girl replied in a wistful 
tone that made me feel like laughing 
aloud. I suppose I ought not to have 
gone on listening ; but I simply could n’t 
help it. I made it clear to myself that 
I was doing wrong, and then I went on 
doing it quite comfortably. 

“I do enjoy them,’’ Alice said. 
‘‘There ’s something interesting about 
all of them.”’ 

Here I wanted to get up and shout. 
This was a good one on Alice after the 
way she had talked to me about writers. 
Then I reflected that she knew per- 
fectly well I was taking in every word 
she said, and, in the light of that re- 
flection, the joke did not please me 
quite so much. 

‘Oh, I think that all people who do 
things are interesting,’’ Miss Hender- 
son went on. ‘‘Most of the people I 
see do nothing worth speaking of, and 
it is so tiresome to have them talking 
about bridge all the time.” 

“Yes, there are n’t many new things 
to be said on the subject,’’ Alice 
agreed. 

‘“How interested you must be in 
your husband's writing!’’ Miss Hen- 
derson went on, and I divined that the 
poor girl, in spite of Alice’s cordiality, 
was growing embarrassed. She was per- 
ceiving that the talk had become arid. 
“Does he discuss it with you much?”’ 

“‘All the time.’”” The response was 
so swift that I knew it was primarily 
intended for my ears. 

‘““How delightful! Of course, you 
must be the greatest help to him.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about ¢hat/’’ 
Alice exclaimed. 

““By your sympathy, I mean. I 
could see that he was a man that 
needed sympathy. 
of geniusdo. I suppose they could n’t 
do their work without it.”’ 

I covered my face with my hands, 


I suppose all men. 
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and I jarred the desk with my laughter. 
I believe that Alice realized that things 
were n’t going quite her way, for at 
that instant she said: 

“*Ned is in the apartment somewhere. 
It won’t take me very long to find 
him.” 

I precipitately retreated and Alice 
found me in the bedroom. 

**She ’s come for some purpose,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I can’t quite imagine what it 
is, But I shall have to ask her to stay 
for luncheon.”’ . 

““Why?’’ I gasped, incredulously. 

**Because she has explained to me 
that she wants to stay.” 

*“What?’’ I said, in a tense whisper. 
*“Why, I’ve heard everything you have 
said to each other and——’’ 

‘When she explained that she was 
going to her cousin’s to lunch, she 
meant that if I ’d ask her to lunch here 
she ’d stay. If I don’t ask her, she ’Il 
go away without letting me know what 
she came for.”’ 

““Whew!”’ 

‘‘Now come out,” Alice commanded, 
‘‘and talk to her while I go and have 
some extra things put on the table.”’ 

**I don’t see why we should have any 
more things than we intended to have,”’ 
I said resolutely. If there is anything 
I hate in the world, it is providing 
extra things for guests. It spoils hos- 
pitality. It 

I was prepared to discuss this issue; 
but Alice made discussion impossible 
by walking straight back to her caller. 

‘‘Ned is just finishing the scenario of 
a play,” she said, ‘‘and it’s perfectly 
splendid. He ’s done a good day’s 
work already.”” Then Alice added 
apologetically: ‘“‘He usually does n’t 
work Sundays; but to-day he was so 
enthusiastic over the idea of writing a 
play for Miss Valentine that he simply 
had to do it.” 

*‘Oh,’’ the girl exclaimed, just as I 
entered the room, ‘‘how I should like 
to hear it!’’ Then she turned to me 
and offered her hand. 

**Perhaps he ’Il read it to you,’’ said 
Alice. 

Miss Henderson’s pretty blond face 
became luminous. ‘‘If he only would!” 

‘He ’Il read it if you ‘ll stay and 
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lunch with us,” said Alice. ‘‘You will 
stay, won’t you? Your cousin can get 
along without you for once,’’ she 
pleaded. 

**Oh, Bessie does n’t know I’m com- 
ing,’’ said Miss Henderson, with per- 
fect innocence shining out of her blue 
eyes. Really, I reflected, life—that is, 
feminine life—was altogether too com- 
plex for me. 

‘‘Then you must stay here, though I 
can’t promise you much of a luncheon. 
I ll go now and attend to things.”’ 

‘*Do let me go and help you,”’ Miss 
Henderson said eagerly, and in Alice’s 
eyes I read the consciousness that our 
guest thought we had no maid. I 
wondered what Alice would do. 

**Come along, then. But first you 
must take your things off. Here, we'll 
go into the other room.”’ 

They walked out like two school- 
girls, each clasping the other’s waist, 
and leaving me standing in the middle 
of the room. I made the reflection, 


as I have often done, that women are 
really much more interested in one an- 


other than they are in men. I could 
hear those two girls chattering away 
_ furiously, as if they had known each 
other all their lives and had met after 
an absence of years. A few minutes 
later, Miss Henderson, introduced by 
Alice, was busying herself about the 
kitchen and laughing and chatting with 
the formidable Mary. 

It was plain that they had forgotten 
all about my scenario. 

On Sundays we usually lunched at 
half-past one; but on this occasion it 
was nearly quarter past two when we 
sat down. Over the question as to 
whether we should lunch or dine at 
noon on Sunday we had already had a 
long struggle with Mary, and, by grant- 
ing to her extraordinary concessions in 
the way of afternoons out, we had 
triumphed. So the appearance of an 
unexpected guest at this time might 
seriously affect our diplomatic relations. 
As soon as I walked into the dining- 
room, however, and saw Mary, I knew 
that Miss Henderson had conquered 
her affections. Mary was plainly less 
formidable than usual. When shecame 
wallowing into the room, converting 
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the air into salt-water, I knew that 
Alice had drawn on our Sunday-night 
dinner in order to eke out this meal 
and to preserve our credit with our 
guest. Now, on Sunday nights we 
usually have tomato bisque, my favor- 
ite soup, and, as I passed Alice her 
plate, she gave me one of her most 
quizzical glances. Of course, Miss 
Henderson praised the soup, as well 
she might. I don’t believe that Del- 
monico or Sherry can make such soup 
as Mary makes under Alice’s super- 
vision. I have often told Alice that in 
case I died she could earn a fortune by 
putting her soup on the market. After 
the soup, we had chicken and creamed 
potatoes, and our meal closed with 
toasted crackers, Roquefort cheese, 
and coffee. During that meal Alice and 
Miss Henderson kept up a steady flow of 
feminine talk, consisting largely of per- 
sonal gossip and of discussion of clothes, 
with special reference to the shops. 

We lingered for a long time over the 
crackers and cheese and coffee. ‘Oh, 
I don’t think that I have ever enjoyed 
a meal so much!’’ said Miss Hender- 
son. ‘‘Everything has beén so good, 
and it ’s such a relief not to have too 
many things.”’ 

I resisted the temptation to exchange 
glances with Alice. 

**How you would love our every-day 
lunches!”’ I said maliciously. ‘‘We 
often make a whole meal of Irish stew.” 

Miss Henderson laughed in a way 
plainly meant to show Alice that she 
thought I was delightfully original and 
witty. ‘“‘I love Irish stew, too,”’ she 
said bravely. 

Alice displayed a serenity worthy of 
a dowager-duchess. ‘‘Ned perfectly 
hates it,’’ she said. ‘‘He pretends 
that he does n’t care what we have to 
eat; but if I don’t have exactly what 
he wants he’s ready to tear the house 
down.”’ 

I tried not to gasp, and, before I 
could speak, Alice went on, placing 
her napkin on the table. ‘‘Let us go 
into the other room. Now, Ned, you 
must n’t take out that horrid pipe. 
But you may smoke a cigar.’”’ 

‘’Oh, do let him have his pipe,” Miss 
Henderson pleaded. 
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‘‘Don’t mind what Alice says, Miss 
Henderson. It’s a beautiful pipe.”’ 

By her manner Alice acquiesced, 
and, as I filled the pipe, I reflected 
that we were giving this little New 
York Miss what she believed to be a 
taste of real Bohemian life. The 
thought made me smile faintly. 

‘‘Ned ’s thinking of his comedy. 
Bring out the scenario and read it 
aloud, Ned.” 

Now, honestly, if there ’s anything 
that I hate, it is reading aloud my stuff 
to any one but Alice. I had hoped 
that they had forgotten about that 
reading. Of course I am willing to 
talk about my work with any one who 
wants to listen. However, after I got 
the pipe well going, I put a good face 
on the matter and I read. When I had 
finished, Miss Henderson exclaimed: 

“It seems to me perfectly wonder- 
ful! Of course, Miss Valentine will be 
delighted to get it.’” She appealed to 
Alice. ‘‘Don’t you think it is lovely, 
Mrs. Foster?”’ 

When Alice had given her opinion, 
Miss Henderson 
“But their 


this time frankly, 
looked disappointed, 
meeting in the moonlight —it ‘sso 


romantic.’ 

‘It seems ridiculous to me,’’ Alice 
remarked, with a smile. 

‘‘Does it really?’’ Miss Henderson 
clasped her hands. ‘‘I suppose I am 
no judge. I really don’t know much. 

Then she hesitated. Alice and I saw 
that she had something on her mind, 
but was afraid to say it. We gave her 
time. 

““Do you know what I thought you 
were going to do?”’ she said, falteringly, 
turning tome. ‘‘I thought that when 
the hero, Desmond, came back, in the 
last act, you were going to arrange the 
situation so that he would think Fran- 
cesca was going to marry the other 
one, Henshaw, you know, the horrid 
one. 

_We both kept our eyes fixed on the 
girl, Wehada premonition that some- 
thing was coming. 

“Well, then—’’ Miss Henderson 
grew more embarrassed on perceiving 
our interest, apparently feeling that 
she was sure to disappoint us. ‘‘You 
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see, I thought that his mistake would 
make him break out.”’ 

**His feeling sure that he had lost 
her?’’ I said breathlessly. 

Miss Henderson nodded. 

“*He ’s been so—so reticent before. 
But they say—they—’’ Here Miss 
Henderson became too confused to go 
on, and Alice rushed to her rescue. 

‘**The most reticent people speak out 
when it ’s too late!’’ Alice cried in a 
manner that for her was extraordinarily 
dramatic. I sub-consciously resolved 
to mimic it later. 

Miss Henderson looked intensely 
grateful forthehelp. ‘‘That’s exactly 
what I mean,”’ she said with relief. 

I glanced with delight from Alice to 
our guest and then back to Alice. 

‘‘Why did n’t I think of that be- 
fore?’’ I said. 

Miss Henderson’s face beamed with 
happiness. ‘‘Do you really like the 
idea?’’ she asked incredulously. 

**Like it?’’ I echoed. ‘*You have 
saved the act! You ‘ve saved the 
play!” 

Miss Henderson’s face grew scarlet. 
“*You see,” she said, going on talking 
to cover her embarrassment, ‘‘Fran- 
cesco would—she would admire Des- 
mond all the more—for a 

“For showing that he had some 
spirit,’’ Ialmost shouted. ‘‘Of course! 
Of course! I can make a stunning 
scene out of that. 

Alice smiled compassionately. ‘‘Oh, 
these vain authors!’ 

“It’s all your work, Miss Hender- 
son. Well divide the royalties.’’ 

Here the girl became plainly alarmed. 
She did not even dare to give my fool- 
ish little joke its proper recognition. 
‘“‘I ‘ll be sq pleased if it helps,’’ she 
said, her voice trembling. 

When are you going to read it to 
Miss Valentine? ’’ she suddenly asked. 

When Alice explained that we were 
to call on the actress that afternoon, 
Miss Henderson rose. ‘‘I must n’t 
keep you,”’ she said. ‘“‘I ‘ve stayed 
such a long time already.’’ 

But Alice would not let her go. In- 
stead, she conveyed to me by her 
manner that I was to withdraw for an 
interval. So, making work an excuse, 
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I left the room. Foran hour I could 
hear those two young women whisper- 
ing like conspirators. Meanwhile, I 
worked on the new version of the third 
act. In my enthusiasm I wrote bits 
of dialogue for the scene that Miss 
Henderson had suggested. I could 
hardly keep from rushing into the next 
room and reading what I had written; 
but I realized that such a proceeding 
would seem childish. Before Miss 
Henderson I must maintain my dignity. 
At last, by the increasing volume of the 
conspiring voices I knew the two girls 
had risen from their seats and were pre- 
paring to separate. Alice presently 
called me and I returned to the room 
to say good-bye. 

When I explained how I had been 
occupying the time, Miss Henderson 
cried: ‘‘Oh, I do hope the piece will 
be a great success!” 

That remark, of course, made it im- 
possible for me to read what I had 
written, so I resolved to be mysterious. 

‘“‘Ah, you know the adage in the 
theatrical business: ‘Any one can write 
a play, but it takes a genius to get one 
produced.’ ”’ 

As Miss Henderson left the house 
she embraced Alice fervently: 

‘Good-bye, dear Alice,’’ she said. 

‘*Good-bye, Letty dear.”’ 

I restrained my astonishment till the 
door had closed behind the girl. Then, 
generously oblivious of my own affairs, 
I said: ‘* Explain.”’ 

Alice walked into the den. *‘What?’’ 
she asked, with a lovely representation 
of innocence. 

‘*This outburst of affection and fa- 
miliarity. I know it was not on account 
of Society’s contribution to Dramatic 
Literature.”’ 

“Oh, that!” Alice said carelessly. 

*““Well?”’ 

“It ’s just what I thought. 
about Teddy.” 

*“What ’s Teddy to us?”’ 

**She ’s afraid of him.”’ 

**Dear me.”’ 

‘“‘She wants me to keep near her to- 
morrow. She dreads going to Ardsley 
with him.”’ 

*“What in the deuce does she go for 
then?”’ 
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‘“‘Her mother won’t let her refuse.”’ 

** And she wants you for a watch-dog. 
Is that all she came here for?”’ 

‘**Ah, my dear Ned,”’ Alice remarked 
patiently, ‘“‘you don’t understand. 
She ’s reaching out for help, poor girl.”’ 

*‘And she ’s found you,’’ I added 
sarcastically. 

‘She ’s reaching out to me because 
—well, I suppose because I ’m different 
from a good many of the women she 
knows, and because she trusts me. 
She ’s taken a fancy to me.” 

‘“What ’s the matter with Teddy?” 

“She does n’t like him—and—and 
he ’s wicked.’”’ 

‘**How can any one be wicked who is 
so rich as he is?’”’ 

**Ned, you are very tiresome when 
you try to be cynical.”’ 

‘*Are n’t the Hendersons rich?’’ 

**Letty says her fatherused tobe. Now 
they have a dreadful time keeping up.”’ 

‘**What does the old man do?”’ 

**Nothing.”’ 

**And the old lady is manceuvring to 
catch Teddy?” 

*‘That ’s not a nice way of express- 
ing it, Ned. But it ’s somewhere near 
the truth.’’ 

**Ah, I ’m a deep observer.”’ 

““Yes, Ned dear, you can see any- 
thing that is pointed out to you.”’ 

““Well, don’t you think you are 
rather rash?”’ 

sé How? >” 

“‘Interfering.”’ 

*“‘I’m not interfering. Only I can’t 
turn away from the poor child when 
she needs some one to confide in.”’ 

‘“You are taking a big contract on 
your hands, my dear.”’ 

‘“What would you have me do—re- 
fuse my sympathy?’”’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know!”’ I helplessly 
replied. ‘‘But be careful.”’ 

Alice came toward me and smiled up 
into my face. ‘*Now I'll listen to the 
amended scenario. I want to hear it all 
over again. Was n’t it lovely her coming 
in to-day? It seemslike Providence. 
And, before I forget, there ’s some to- 
mato bisque left for dinner,’’she said. 

‘‘Oh, that throws an entirely different 
light on the matter!’’ I exclaimed. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Paris, Prisms, 


NATURE makes merry occasionally, 
and so does human nature, and Black- 
stick herself unbends. On Monday, 
May 2, in the year of our Lord 1904, 
there was a soft storm of rain followed 
by sunshine, and all the trees in the 
Tuileries, and in the gardens, and the 
woods round about Paris, came out. 
They burst into blinding-sweet green 
and gold; the lilacs followed with their 
fragrant buds, all the violets and pansies 
rose from the darkness into light, white 
pinks began to bloom. Everywhere 
the streets were garlanded, the people 
went about carrying posies in honor 
of the spring. The very funerals going 
by were great masses of beautiful flowers 
and wreaths, lovely tall pyres of roses 
spreading fragrance. The scentless 
daffodils of England were not so much 
in vogue, so it seemed, as more fragrant 
flowers; though to be sure bountiful 
bunches of blue forget-me-nots and 
purple pansies were to be bought for a 
few pence at street corners, where the 
old sat dispensing the nosegays and 
the young came to buy and to carry 
them off. 

Blackstick sometimes travels under 
the name of P. M., with a companion 
who is not yet twenty thousand years 
old and who shall be A. M. for the 
occasion. These wanderers frequent 
a little hostel in a street whose very 
stones and doorways seem for P. M. 
dressed with rue for a remembrance; 
A. M. knows of other delightful places 
and riverside corners; but with or with- 
out sweet herbs to recall the past, it is 
impossible not to love the present in 
this merry little oasis of the Rue St. 
Roch. At either end of the quiet street 
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the stream passes along two great thor- 
oughfares, whence the sounds that 
reach one,—the steady tramp of the 
horses, the jangle of the omnibus bells, 
the yelling of motors, the trumpetings 
of bicyclists,—all make a distant chorus 
which somehow suggests an extra sense 
of rest to the narrow street where St. 
Roch and St. Romain unite to give 
their friendly shelter. 

The owner of the hotel, the old friend 
of many of those who come there, adds 
a certain character and a personal feel- 
ing to the establishment, and to this 
his guests respond. Not long ago a 
traveller, after twenty-five years, came 
(as people did in the Old Testament 
and in illuminated missals) carrying a 
silver cup in his bag to commemorate 
the friendly connection. . . . 

P. M. and A. M., looking out from 
their third-floor windows, can see across 
to those two big boulevards of which 
mention has been made. The Tuileries 
Gardens spread greenly beyond the 
Rue de Rivoli as far as the distant 
quais, which are crossed and recrossed 
by their crowds of tiny figures. Look- 
ing to the east they can almost count 
the very steps of the great church 
which has remained firm while so many 
kings and emperors and revolutions 
have passed their way. There stands 
St. Roch stately and unmoved from 
year to year, blessing the infants and 
the young communicants, and the new- 
married couples and the mourning cor- 
teges, as they each come up in turn. 
From these upper windows A. M. and 
P. M. seem to live the very life of the 
city, not only in its outer aspects, but 
in its domesticities, as they survey the 


‘little street with its varying gleams and 


humors. Look at the hairdresser op- 
posite on the pavement in front of his 
shop matching his client’s hair in the 
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brighter light of the street, while vari- 
ous friends volubly assist. Look at the 
pretty, pale washerwoman who comes 
to her door for a breath; a lady from 
the hotel itself crosses over in slippers 
to fetch some snowy garment which 
has been exquisitely starched and 
gauffred. Look at the greengrocer’s 
man washing his carrots which flash 
with color in the slanting sun rays, 
while the owner of the shop, sitting on 
a straw chair with an ink bottle care- 
fully adjusted into a sack of potatoes, 
is writing his accounts ina book. The 
people at work, the people at play, are 
all interested and interesting. They 
are primitifs in their way no less than 
their predecessors depicted in the Pa- 
villon de Marsan yonder. The little 
schoolboys in their capes and pointed 
hoods, and neat bare legs, as they fly 
past; the employés and professors as 
they cross the road. with neat rapid 
strides, the young girls as they pass 
stepping gaily in time, arm in arm as 
if they were dancing. 

Besides the springtime it is also Con- 
firmation time. The whole town is 
scattered with little brides of ten and 
twelve years old, in white veils, white 
shoes, white sashes, accompanied by 
the proud parents trudging alongside; 
the father is generally importantly got 
up with a large and shining hat and 
boots to match; the mother may be 
stout and weary-footed from some 
neighboring outskirt of Paris, but she 
wears her bonnet with an air, and is 
usually carrying a basket. Other pa- 
rents, more prosperous, or less provi- 
dent, go off to the café at the corner 
of the street and settle themselves at 
little tables to feast with their children 
off cakes and ale. The little bride is 
the centre of the party, or the con- 
scious little boy in his short white 
trousers and fringed white ribbons. 
While the holiday makers sit feasting, 
the workers pass by; perhaps it is a 
man and his dog yoked together toa 
wooden cart, or a long wagon crawling 
on, carrying trunks of trees from the 
forest to the wood-cutters’ yard. Per- 
haps a motor comes next with its cas- 
quetted driver, and the smart feathered 
lady within; the lazy P. M. 
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leans from the window, watching a 
shabby man who is walking up the 
middle of the street carrying an ex- 
quisite wreath of roses carefully before 
him; but A. M. calls her away, for the 
Primitifs are to be visited and the 
Prisms must wait. : 


II 


The Hétel St. Romain has the addi- 
tional advantage of being quite close 
to the much-frequented shrine of early 
saints lately revealed to us by the 
spirited director of the Bibliothtque 
Nationale and his colleagues, and dis- 
played for our advantage in the Pa- 
villon de Marsan, which is the last 
addition to the glorious old palaces of 
the Louvre. This fine gallery is light 
and strong, and elegantly built, with 
handsome staircases and stately rooms 
on different levels, and with landings 
which give great variety and character, 
both of which are often wanting to 
State galleries. How well one knows 
the look of them, that turnstile at the 
entrance, and then the stone stairs, and 
the short room, and the long room out 
of it—how monotonous and cut to pat- 
tern they are apt to be. This however, 
is a beautiful home of art, rather than 
a gallery; nothing is crowded, every- 
thing is in its place, and the walls are 
lined with soft colored stuffs of delicate 
shades admirably adapted to their pur- 
pose. The Pavillon de Marsan is near 
the opening of the Rue de Rivoli. 
Two or three flags and a couple of sen- 
tries stand at the entrance. Also the 
portrait ofa medizval lady, delicately 
tinted and securely framed, invites the 
passers by to enter and to enjoy the 
feast within; to enjoy the beautiful 
things which were first recorded for our 
use when other Edwards were ruling in 
England, and when Dante was walking 
the streets of Florence. There hang 
the pictures on the walls, of delicate 
sage-green, or where soft strawberry 
hangings of silk set off the carvings 
and the old frames and faded gildings. 
The pictures have come hither from 
far and near, across seas and centuries; 
some have lived all these years con- 
cealed under other names than their 
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own and are only now discovered to be 
themselves. 

Paris and Prisms are familiar to us 
all. Primitifs are to a certain degree a 
new revelation of French inspiration, 
and this charming school is now, for 
the first time, catalogued, organized, 
and collected from afar, brought from 
convents and churches and distant 
country places, by the care of Monsieur 
Bouchot and his patriotic colleagues 
the Frenchmen of to-day. We have 
seen some of the pictures before; we 
have known them under other names, 
such as Van Eycks and Ghirlandajos. 
Now under their true flag they appear 
and in their true nationality, and as 
they rise before us, one by one, each 


seems to be a proof of that which is’ 


yet to be made certain. Time has a 
magnetism of its own, for us beings of 
an hour, who stand before the work 
which the painter placed upon his easel 
six or seven centuries ago. There isa 
picture belonging to the Church of the 
Madeleine in Paris—No. 37 in the cata- 
logue. It has been ascribed to Van 
Eyck and to Albert Diirer in turn. 
The work 


Experts may disagree. 
speaks to us still as it might have done 
had we been there when the nameless 
artist first painted his vision upon the 
panel; and we still respond to the 
noble and sweet sentiment, to the ex- 


quisite care and detail. The Virgin 
kneels in the long cathedral aisle; she 
is sumptuous in her damask robes, sim- 
ple in her modest majesty; a cup with 
lilies stands on the pavement at her 
knee, a missal lies opened on the carved 
reading desk; an angel, with noble, 
open looks and great wings, kneels be- 
fore her from some inner shrine. The 
angel, too, is robed, and with upraised 
left hand he seems to emphasize his 
message. . . . The rays of light 
stream through a circular window over- 
head; each column is traced with care, 
each complicated arch is in its place, 
each shadow falls in exquisite beauty 
and perfection. Noone is near, though 
figures are to be seen at the far end of 
the vista, 

Painted yesterday, the picture would 
be beautiful and touch one’s admira- 
tion; coming to us through the cen- 
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turies, it brings added mystery and 
reality too. Perhaps angels were really 
to be seen crossing among the columns 
of the great cathedrals in those days; 
perhaps in those times ladies knelt like 
queens, wearing royal robes. The ca- 
thedrals are still there; the carvings 
are still to be admired, the quaint gur- 
goyles, the fanciful decorations, bats 
and birds and exquisite leaves carved 
in the stonework, and beyond it all as 
you look you somehow feel that the 
very spirit of holiness is there. 

““C’est trés-curieux,’’ says the little 
French lady, a pretty little lady enough, 
with frills and furbelows; her husband 
has a ribbon in his coat. The people 
all about seem educated and well bred. 
The ladies of the present, in their elab- 
orate fanciful dresses, are scarcely less 
dainty than the saints and queens and 
Magdalenes they have come to see. 

The French couples talk to each other 
with their pretty and rapid intonation. 
A nun in a dress which might have 
come bodily out of one of the pictures 
goes by, alone, carefully marking her 
catalogue. In a doorway under the 
mitred head of some saintly bishop the 
guardian of the place sits nodding 
peacefully. 

“*C’est du Ghirlandajo pur et simple,” 
says an Elégante, gazing at one of 
Maitre de Moulins’s masterpieces. And 
while the human beings pass by dis- 
coursing, discriminating, the goodly 
company of the past remains indiffer- 
ent, altogether oblivious of our pres- 
ence ... reading, praying, pondering, 
only a few of the martyrs look some- 
what conscious, and no wonder. With 
what stately dignity yonder saint ad- 
vances across the open place carrying 
his own glorified head which the exe- 
cutioner has just cut from his body, or 
let us admire the gracious ladies with 
their palms and jagged wheels, or Jean 
Perreal’s slim and self-respecting lamb 
on its exquisite spindle legs. 

‘*Where does he come from, that de- 
licious master, whom for the moment 
we are obliged to call by the ambiguous 
name of le Maitre de Moulins?”’ says 
the author of the catalogue. From 
Paris, from Tours, from Lyons, from 
Moulins? Did he see Italy? asks M. 
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Lafenestre, the writer of the admirable 
introduction. 

“‘Par pitié Messieurs les archivistes 
nos amis,’’ he cries, ‘‘un petit docu- 
ment, un tout petit document, s’il vous 
plait, qui nous permette de saluer cet 
homme glorieux, de son vrai nom!”’ 

Entering what one might call the 
Salle carrée of the Primitif Exhibition, 
there before one is a whole wall covered 
with the works of this so-called ‘* Maitre 
de Moulins.’’ One is attracted at once 
by the master’s great triptych which 
hangs in the place of honor in the cen- 
tre, and which the catalogue attributes 
to the year 1498. 

In the middle panel stands the Virgin 
with the Child, surrounded by angels, 
and, as the painter is fond of doing, he 
has represented the Holy Mother as 
she is described in the Apocalypse: the 
crescent moon is at her feet, and the 
sunshine with which she is robed seems 
to radiate from out of this beautiful 
picture. The grouping and painting of 
the attendant angels are very wonder- 
ful, not only for their value in the whole 
composition, but because each angel is 
amasterpiece. They stand with solemn 
eyes, directed towards the Holy Child, 
their hands clasped in fervent adoration. 
On the panels on either side St. Peter 
and St. Anne mount guard and present 
the donors of the picture to the holy 
company within. 

Another picture, a Nativity by the 
same master, hangs near. The cata- 
logue tells us that this painting was 
presented by the Cardinal Jean Rolin 
(we see his portrait in the picture itself) 
to the Cathedral of Autun, and that for 
more than four hundred years it has 
hung in the ¢véché until now, brought 
to Paris for the first time, with the rare 
result that we find it after four centuries 
exactly as it was left by the Maitre 
de Moulins. 

The feeling and spirit of this master’s 
work remind one of some of the illu- 
minated missals at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale close by. The landscapes 
of soft low hills and green valleys are 
strangely like those distances that 
Fouquet loved to paint, and which 
through him we have got to know and 
understand, and it is very wonderful to 
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find that what one had imagined to be 
the fairy land of Fouquet’s brain is no 
fairy land but reality; France herself, 
only waiting now, as then, for her sons 
of the brush to come and paint her 
gracious aspects. 

“‘Oh what a power has white sim- 
plicity!’’ and this reflection of Keats’s 
seems to embody in words what the 
Maitre de Moulins effects in his most 
beautiful work of art. 

The Virgin kneels before the Holy 
Child in the centre, on her right are St. 
Joseph and two angels (we recognize 
them again in the triptych); a little to 
the background, the donor also kneels, 
and a charming touch of nature is the 
introduction of the Cardinal’s favorite 
fox-terrier on the hem of his robe. 

“Une particularité,’’ says the cata- 
logue, ‘‘qui ferait reconnaitre le Maitre 
entre tous les autres; c’est la sévérite 
des physionomies, l’absence de sourire 
des Anges et de la Vierge,’’ and this 
holds true even in his portraits. Take, 
for instance, ‘‘Une Dame Présentée par 
la Madeleine,’’a beautiful though rather 
grimachievement. P. M. admires, and 
A. M. declares it is like Memling in the 
scheme of color, the posing of the 
figures, but the fact remains that the re- 
semblance is but chance, and the spirit 
is French, and that no one but a 
Frenchman painting in France could 
have produced such a portrait. 

We step into the cool ante-hall, 
where, facing us, is Froment’s famous 
altar-piece ‘‘Le Buisson Ardent.’’ This 
picture, with many of the others here 
exhibited, was attributed to the Flem- 
ish school, even to Van Eyck himself, 
because of the remarkable landscape in 
the centre panel. However, searching 
among the archives of ‘‘Bouches du 
Rhone,’’ Mr. Blancard discovered 
documents which prove that ‘‘ Le Buis- 
son Ardent ’’ was painted by Nicholas 
Froment at the command of King René 
for the cathedral of Aix, and that for 
so doing he received the sum of thirty 
écus! 

High among the branches of a spread- 
ing tree, a graceful and lovely Virgin is 
sitting in state, while underneath, far 
beyond the boughs, lies an exquisite 
landscape. On one of the wings is the 
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portrait of King René himself with his 
three saints, a fine group in gorgeous 
array. On the other wing is his queen, 
the daughter of Louis XL., Seen 
Jeanne de Laval, who is also presented 
to the Virgin by three protecting 
saints. 

Not unlike other kings and queens, 
René and Jeanne seem to have had the 
same predilection for being constantly 
painted by the same hand. There are 
two separate miniatures of them by 
Froment, of which the head of the king 
is especially excellent in its way. 

One might almost say that portraiture 
was an inherent gift among the French 
painters, and it is easy to see how the 
exquisite pictures of the sixteenth cen- 
tury which we find upstairs in this same 
collection belong by descent to the 
great masters of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

The actual school of Nicholas Fro- 
ment leaves one a little cold. ‘*Fort 
curieux,’’ as the lady said, is also the 
criticism of the catalogue concerning 
the picture of the saint carrying his 
head in his hands, and this is really all 


that can be said of Froment’s pupils. 
Near by are two pictures by another 
Primitif, Jean Perreal? (The question- 
ing mark is out of the catalogue.) This 
artist has a charming gift for details, 
and in ‘‘The Mystical Marriage of St. 


” 


Catherine’’ the eye dwells with real 
pleasure upon the dainty architecture, 
the delicate trimming of St. Catherine’s 
robe, and all the other charming be- 
longings of the holy company. The 
heads of the figures are admirable; but 
the painter seems to have been unable 
to realize the human body, and the 
figures of the Virgin and St. Catherine 
are weak and feeble. Another painting 
of the Virgin and two donots by this 
same Perreal is a disappointment; the 
Virgin is beautiful and wonderfully 
painted, but the donors so ill executed 
that they spoil what would otherwise 
have been a remarkable work. 
Fouquet, Enguerrand Charonton, 
and what one is obliged to call for want 
of more definite names the schools of 
Touraine, of Provence, of Bourgogne, 
are indeed words to conjure with, for 
they embody in sound this great school 
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which now for the first time receives its 
proper recognition; nor must we leave 
the Pavillon de Marsan without an act 
of homage to the great Maitre de Flé- 
malle, who painted about 1430, fifty 
years before le Maitre de Moulins. 
There are three pictures of his, each a 
masterpiece, and each beyond criticism. 
Perhaps Mr. Salting’s Virgin and Child 
in an interior is the most beautiful for 
color; but ‘‘The Adoration ef the 
Shepherds ”’ is the finest picture of the 
three, for in it there is perfection of 
noble thought as well as perfection of 
execution. In a thatched hut, with 
angels hovering above, the Virgin is 
kneeling in adoration before the Holy 
Child. St. Joseph, holding a candle, 
which he shields from the wind with 
his right hand, kneels, and the shep- 
herds, in a wonderful group, stand hesi- 
tating at the open door. Two women 
are in attendance on the Virgin, and 
are placed to her left so that the Holy 
Child lies encircled by noble figures, and 
then surrounding all is a great peaceful 
landscape with the rising sun just ap- 
pearing over the mountain top; the 
light is cool, gray, and mysterious, and 
as it is just before the sun shoots out 
his rays to warm and cheer the world. 

The third picture of Maitre de Flé- 
malle’s is called ‘‘The Glorious Virgin, 
St. Peter, St. Augustin, and a Monk.”’ 
This is a little picture which reminds 
one of Van Eyck, and though the 
picture is small, it has his qualities 
of distance, breadth, and nobility of 
conception. 


III 


Before going up to the portraits on 
the higher floor you may, if you will, 
rest for a minute, in the ante-hal]l hung 
with its woven tapestries wreathed by 
a gay garland of embroidered fun and 
grace—they chiefly represent the /¢fes 
of Henri III. Look at the courtiers 
assembled ; while that ominous queen- 
mother sits in the centre of them all in 
deepest mourning. Look at the barges 
where the nobles and the king and 
some frail and brilliant Anne or mis- 
named Diana are assembled, while the 
huge fish with waving fins and a glori- 
fied tail beats the air, and the people 
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dance on the distant banks and the 
music plays. Henry of Navarre is 
looking on in gallant pourpoint and 
ruffle, so are other well-known figures 
and faces out of Alexandre Dumas. 
Who are the real historians? © For 
France shall we quote Guizot and de 
Tocqueville and d’Aubigné, or rather 
Alexandre Dumas, who has made the 
Fronde to rise once more and Louis 
XIV. and his Court to exist again? 

In the upper gallery where the por- 
traits are hanging, all our old friends 
out of ‘‘The Three Musketeers”’ and 
the ‘‘Dame de Monsereau”’ are to be 
recognized. There they are with their 
handsome profiles and high, delicate 
features, set off by their ruffles and 
feathered toques, the dashing chivalrous 
cut-and-come-again heroes, the Bala- 
fré, the Guises, Henri Quatre, the noble 
Coligny and his son-in-law Teligny, and 
there also are the conspirators, the lurid 
villains and villainesses—Mayenne the 
persecutor of Chicot, and those terrible 
women Catherine and Marie de Médicis, 
and the scheming Chevreuse and Diane 
de Poictiers, and the wild friends of 
Henri III., Anne Duc de Joyeuse and 
the rest of them, with their cropped 
heads and lordly airs. Here, too, is 
Mazarin, who, it will be remembered 
with satisfaction, was lifted bodily, 
schemes, robes and all, over the wall 
into captivity, by the strong arm of 
Porthos. The portraits seem to greet 
us or taunt us as we go by, so convin- 
cingandlifelikearethey. Their limners 
belonged to a time when art reigned 
supreme, and whose princes and nobles 
still live on by means of the Clouets 
and Holbein and their compeers, who 
worked on quietly, with steady hands 
and keen eyes reproducing every line 
and aspect of the handsome dazzling 
gallants before them. The portraits 
tell their own history; but it is only of 
late that the compositions and altar- 
pieces have been docketed and named 
and dated. Only how can they be 
dated? A beautiful picture belongs to 
the great kingdom of art; and its name, 
be it Flemish or Burgundian, its date, 
be it one century or another—except, 
indeed, for the expert—adds but little 
to its revelation. 





M. Laborde, in his interesting work 
**La Renaissance des Arts & la Cour de 
France,’’ gives a graphic description 
of the duties of the Court painter in 
the sixteenth century. The post was 
first instituted in the middle ages, when 
it was ordained that the painter was 
to be classed with the servants, and 
came in rank after the “‘palefreniers”’ 
and the ‘“‘galopins de cuisine”; but 
with the march of civilization the 
painter was promoted, and in the six- 
teenth century ranked with the poets, 
musicians, and fools of the Court. 
Briefly, the painter’s duty was to do 
everything, and he might be called 
from the stable, where he sat decorat- 
ing the royal saddles with designs, to 
the kitchen to put finishing touches to 
the ornamented dishes which were to be 
set before the king. 

Besides being painter to the Court, 
Jean Clout obtained, through his intel- 
ligence and ready wit, the appointment 
of Valet de Chambre du Roy, a post 
much sought after, as it meant personal 
and real intercourse with the king. 

There is no doubt that it was from 
holding this post that Clouet became 
so intimate with the Court. One can 
see from his portraits that his sitters 
were his friends, not mere models, that 
Clouet knew the ins and outs of their 
characters, and in his inimitable way 
expressed, as far as plastic art could 
make it possible, almost all that there 
was to be said of the brilliant assem- 
blage. 

*“Maistre Janet Clouet, painctre et 
valet de chambre ordinaire du Roy,” 
was his full title. M. Leborde de- 
scribes how it was then the custom to 
abbreviate names, and that Jehan Clouet 
was turned into Jehannet Clouet, and 
then into quite plain Janet. Janet, 
unlike other followers of the brush, was 
well paid for his work, and he found in 
Francis a devoted and liberal master. 
He succeeded Jehan Bourdichon as 
Court painter. His reputation was 
great, and, besides private portraits, he 
had all the official portraits to paint. 
One is given an idea of the hurry, and 
push, and anxiety then shown to pos- 
sess Janet’s work, by a bill owing to 
Loys du Moulin, which has been pre- 














served, for diligences and post horses, 
for going from Blois to Paris and Paris 
to Blois, to fetch a portrait by the cele- 
brated painter. 

Janet was a great deal at Fontaine- 
bleau with the king, and in an old de- 
scription of the Palais we read what 
numbers of Clouet’s portraits hung on 
the walls, and there they seem to have 
remained until Louis Philippe had them 
removed to his historical museum at 
Versailles. 

One of the most interesting things 
about Janet is that he stoutly resisted 
the Italian influence which Francis I. 
so admired, and, while Primatice and 
Rosso reigned supreme, Clouet worked 
quietly on, knowing well what his own 
work was worth. Portraits at this time 
were the craze of Europe, and it is 
through him that they became the 
fashion in France. Holbein, too, was 
at work in England. There was no 
self-respecting family that had not been 
painted, and, as the fashion grew, books 
of portraits were sold, and no salon was 
considered complete without one of 
these on the table. These likenesses 
took the place of our present snapshots 
and ‘‘Daily Graphics.’’ They were 
often of great use; sovereigns and 
princes having to marry sent for the 
pictures of the most suitable princesses 
in Europe in order to choose the most 
beautiful. 

Jean Clouet was succeeded by his 
son Francois, who, though not nearly 
so great a painter, enjoyed an even 
greater popularity. Francois’s work was 
only to follow in the steps of his father, 
who created the style, and, as we have 
already said, resisted Italian influence. 

Francois became Court painter in 
1545. Laborde tells us that his first 
duty was to go down to Rambouillet 
to take a cast of the dead king for an 
effigy, and his bill is quoted which 
goes into minute details, ‘‘ Despense de 
bouche’’ figuring principally among the 
items. 

It was to Francois that Ronsard 
wrote the long and exquisite poem 
which begins: ‘‘Pein moy, Janet, pein 
moy Je te suplie,’’ and the rest of the 
Pleiade also offered up verses in the 
praise of this charming master. 


Blackstick Papers 
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As an example of the passion, or 
rather frenzy, for portraits of those 
days, Brantéme tells a story of how 
Catherine of Médicis, being at Lyons, 
went to see the studio of a painter 
called Lyon,—some of his work is to 
be seen in this collection,—and to her 
astonishment found upon his easel the 
most beautiful portrait imaginable of 
herself as a young woman. She gazed 
in rapture and amazement, and could 
not remove her eyes for pleasure. Her 
bewilderment was lessened when the 
painter confessed that, though he had 
never seen her Majesty before, he had 
beheld a reproduction of her portrait, 
and had been so struck by it that he 
determined to paint another for himself. 
It is also known that Francis I. sent 
Titian a drawing of himself, and re- 
quested the artist to paint his portrait 
from this. 

The secret of the Clouets’ art seems 
to have died with Francois, whose 
work, though inferior, is no less alive 
than his father’s. An interesting book 
of reproductions, edited by Lord Ron- 
ald Gower, from the Earl of Carlisle’s 
collection at Castle Howard, contains 
hundreds of the portraits of the people 
we read of at that time, beginning with 
the royal house of Valois itself. Is it 
chance, or is it the singular vividness of 
the Clouets’ impressions which gives, — 
even in the children’s portraits of the 
later generation,—a strange tiger-like 
expression? The pale arching eyes, 
low frowning brows, seem to foretell the 
future. 

Francis I., with his well-known feat- 
ures, and his troubles, and his mag- 
nificence, has always been something 
of a favorite with the world. His 
stately buildings, his own odd yet dis- 
tinguished looks, have made his per- 
sonality so familiar to us that he has 
almost become a friend, and we refuse 
to believe all the things we read to his 
discredit. It is to the painters that he 
owes much of his popularity. Clouet 
has painted him with his pale southern 
face, his dark hair, the great nose, the 
narrow, self-conscious eyes, the beauti- 
ful hands which play with the hilt of 
that sword which he could wield with 
such chivalry, but with which he knew 
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not how to lead or to direct. We hear 
how he modelled himself upon heroes 
of romance, how, when he was in prison, 
he sent for the Epistles of St. Paul and 
the history of Amadis of Gaul to read. 
The story of his boys left by him as 
hostages to linger in captivity after the 
battle of Pavia is almost the saddest of 
all those which are told concerning him. 
Poor little hostages for a treaty which 
Francis never fulfilled! One of them 
died, the other never quite recovered 
his spirits. So says Colonel Haggard 
in ‘‘Side-lights upon the History of 
France,”” but the historian Clouet 
brings a very noble personage before 
our eyes in Henri II., with Francis’s 
own dignity of carriage; he is mounted 
upon a splendid charger, and is riding 
in state. Henri II. is also nobly rep- 
resented by his magnificent additions 
to Fontainebleau and to the Louvre. 
Clouet paints many of his sitters at 
different ages, as children, and then 
young people. Men did not live to be 
very old in those days; there are few 
heads of aged men. There is one 
magnificent drawing of the great Con- 
nétable Anne de Montmorency, who 
lived from one reign to another—also 
one of another sitter, poor little Jeanne 
de Navarre, of whom the melancholy 
story is told how, when she was about 
nine years old, she was repeatedly 
struck and beaten to force her into a 
marriage, notwithstanding her passion- 
ate protests. When the day of the 
ceremony came, she was so loaded with 
brocade and precious stones and heavy 
chains that she could not walk, and, 
according to the custom of the time, 
the poor little bride was carried into 
the church. The Connétable de Mont- 
morency, that grand seigneur, was se- 
lected for this office, which so angered 
and disgusted him that he left the 
Court in high dudgeon, and gave up 


for a time all his dignities and appoint- 
ments. 

There is one exquisite little head of 
Queen Mary Stuart at a very early age, 
delicate and sprightly—la Reine Dau- 
phine, as she was called—and there is 
a charming portrait of the beautiful 
Duchesse d’ Etampes, looking innocent 
and girlish, whose quarrel with Diane 
de Poictiers divided the Court. 

These Primitifs have been tolerant of 
human limitations. There are few dull 
blots, almost everything is beautiful 
enough to belong to the present and 
the future, too, as weil as to the past, 
and as one looks, one realizes that all 
this has been in the world for five hun- 
dred years to give joy to the living 
mirage sweeping past that one depicted 
on the canvas. 

But the clock strikes twelve, the 
shadows grow short, P. M. and A. M. 
sadly leave this charming world, and 
turn their faces towards their own 
home, where, under different skies, 
and, perhaps, in a more sober mood, 
there are also beautiful things to ad- 
mire and noble collections of pictures 
to study.* 

* Just now, when our own art-administration is under dis- 
cussion, it may be pertinent to bring forward a translation of 
a little paper which is scattered for distribution in the ta 

hall of the Pavillon de Marsan. It concerns a society 
which seems admirable in intention and execution. It is 
called the Société des Amis du Louvre, and the prospectus 
runs as follows :— 

“Our great Museum of the Louvre has a municipal revenue 
of its own ( personalité civile). 

** But its income even when augmented by part of the sub- 
sidy which the Budget grants annually to the national 
museums, and by the income which it receives from the sale 
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of casts and ch phies, cannot keep up with the obliga- 
tions which the Museum’s own reputation and importance 


impose. 

a The Louvre, therefore, is in want of aid, so that it may 
be in a position to acquire works of art which would complete 
and enrich the collections. 

“The Society of the Friends of the Louvre has been 
formed with the idea of creating, by means of subscriptions 
and grants from its members, funds destined to offer to the 
Museum works of art worthy to be placed in the galleries. 

“*The Society of the Friends of the Louvre is on the eve of 
numbering two thousand members.” 

Certain lovers of art in England have taken the hint, and 
a society was started about a year ago under the presidency 


of pe 4 Balcarres with the same excellent object in view. 
The subscription is only a guinea—and let us hope that two 
thousand members may be found to join the National Art- 
Collections Fund, notwithstanding its cumbrous name. 
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The Editor’s Clearing-House 


The Summer Girl—Real and Fictitious 


There is probably no character more gener- 
ally well known than the Summer Girl of 
fiction. Like the scowling villain of the old- 
fashioned ‘‘thriller’’ she varies little, whether 
she appears in one of those saddest of produc- 
tions, a comic paper, or in a finely bound, il- 
lustrated-by-Gibson, dollar-and-a-half novel. 
Her skin is always ‘‘sun-kissed’’; her hair 
invariably “‘crisped by the fog into innumer- 
able tiny ringlets’; when she plays golf or 
tennis she ‘‘ bares her white arms to the elbow”’; 
when she sails she ‘‘looks out over the water 
with clear gray—or blue, or brown—eyes,”’ 
and her hair is ‘tossed into bewitching dis- 
order by the caressing breezes,’’ while in her 
bathing dress—I wonder how many thousands 
of pictures will be printed this year of the 
Summer Girl in her bathing dress?—she is 
“the most entrancing of sea-nymphs.” The 
gowns of the Summer Girl of fiction are either 
marvellous concoctions of “soft draperies” 
and ‘‘trailing laces,’’ or else they are wonders 
of “immaculate whiteness” and “crisp, 
dainty ruffles.” 

Occasionally the Summer Girl of fiction has 
“‘one or two adorable freckles”; and never, 
never, is she without a train of devoted ad- 
mirers. No self-respecting novel-heroine ever 
has less than two ardent wooers, even if cast 
away upon a desert island, while as for the 
Summer Girl of the comic paper, she always 
brings home a dozen or more engagement 
rings, not to speak of hearts. The path of the 
Summer Girl of fiction is apparently paved 
with those necessary articles, and on them she 
treads with “dainty feet in the tiniest of high- 
heeled slippers.” 

Altogether, the Summer Girl of fiction is a 
most entrancing and enviable being, and if by 
any chance she meets with an accident, if her 
horse runs away, her sailboat capsizes, or her 
automobile breaks down when she is miles 
away from home, it is simply to enable her to 
be gallantly rescued by the hero, who always 
appears at precisely the right moment. True, 
the modern Summer Girl, being frequently a 
rather strenuous young person, sometimes 
turns the tables and rescues the hero, but the 


-_Tesult is just the same. 


Unfortunately, the Summer Girl of fiction 
and the Summer Girl of reality are not by 
any means closely related; often they have 
not even a bowing acquaintance. When the 
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Summer Girl of reality goes out in a fog her 
hair gets stringy, every vestige of curl van- 
ishes, and leaves her with two or three ugly 
wisps over her forehead, or else it frizzles up 
tight in a most unbecoming manner. If she 
goes without a hat, in imitation of the ‘ Gibson 
Girl,”’ the sun fades and streaks her hair, and 
instead of gently ‘kissing’ her Yace, first 
burns it a brick-red, and then, after it has 
peeled, toughens it so that her skin looks 
like sole leather, while the ‘‘ one or two adora- 
ble freckles’’ of the Summer Girl of fiction 
become a thick crop, which sometimes re- 
mains with her through the winter. The 
“bared white arms’’ of the novelists’ Sum- 
mer Girl become brown and hirsute on the 
maid of reality, until none can doubt her 
relationship to the chimpanzee and gorilla. 
“Looking out over the water” brings no lines 
to the forehead of the Summer Girl of fiction; 
the Summer Girl of reality develops two deep 
wrinkles which often turn into a perpetual 
scowl, while her ‘wind-tossed hair” blows 
into her mouth as well as hereyes. As for the 
Summer Girl of reality in her bathing dress, if 
she goes near enough to the water to get wet 
she is a dreadful disappointment to those 
whose ideas are based upon pictures; every bad 
line in her figure is brought into prominence 
by her lank, clinging costume; if she tries to 
keep her hair dry, and for that purpose wears a 
cap, she looks as if she had been scalped; if she 
lets it get wet, the result is equally bad. It 
is very, very seldom that a girl is seen who 
looks pretty after she goes into the water. 

The Summer Girl of fiction comes off the 
tennis court or golf links after a hard-fought 
match as fresh and dainty as when she began 
to play; the Summer Girl of reality under 
those circumstances is usually the color of a 
boiled lobster; large drops of perspiration 
roll off her nose, her hair is untidy, her collar 
wilted, her skirt dirty, her hands fairly grimy, 
and altogether she is anything but an attrac- 
tive object. 

As for the masculine contingent who wait 
upon and adore the Summer Girl of fiction, 
no one who has ever visited a “smart” resort 
can doubt that in real life it is the Summer 
Girl who does the waiting and adoring. In 
fiction, men squabble and are rude to each 
other in order to have the privilege of dancing 
with her; in real life, if she wants partners 
she must give dinners before the dances, in 
summer as in winter. 
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Who is not familiar with the imperious 
manner of the Summer Girl of fiction towards 
her train of adorers? What snubs, what 
crushing speeches, she bestows upon them! 
But the real article acts in a very different 
way. It is she who tries to please men, not 
they her, and one result of this state of affairs 
is seen in the bad manners of the modern 
youth. The Summer Girl of reality spends 
her time thinking of, talking about—when 
unable to talk to,—dressing for, arranging her 
tastes and amusements to suit, man. Not 
any particular man, unless she is under the 
spell of one of her frequent and numerous 
“crushes’’; just man. It is not that she is 


Books Reviewed— 


Some books are so full of “copy” that they 
defeat their own purpose. They are too full 
emenains for interest.* A young thief 
Slush. brought up by the “Cruelty,” 

otherwise known as the S. P.C.C., 

who, inside of eighteen months, becomes a 
successful theatrical ‘‘star,’’ marries her man- 
ager, and makes it up to, and up with, most 
of the people sue has deceived or robbed, 
offers enough variety to satisfy the most 
voracious variety-novel devotee. But the 
author completely fails to convince us of her 
heroine’s possibility. A liberal use of slum 
slang, a knowledge of thieves’ jargon, and a 
constant appeal to one ‘“‘Tommy Dorgan,” a 
fellow-criminal, do not make a true-bern jail- 
bird; and it is quite a relief when she shows 
so much dramatic instinct in robbing a the- 
atrical manager that he engages her on the 
spot. But even that does not make a real 
actress of her, and in spite of the theatrical 
jargon that now replaces the slum slang, she 
remains a book-actress. Too many people do 
too many things in a too impossible way, in 
order to work out her destiny. Her astro- 
nomical ascent is rapid, and during its re- 
cital we have much talk of actual stellar 
luminaries. As a mimic she does ‘“Carter’s 
‘Du Barry,’ that rotten voice of hers, 
that rocky old face pretending to 

look young and beautiful inside that talented 
red hair of hers; that whining ‘Denny, 
Denny!’ she squawks out every other minute.” 
Also “that little pinch-nosed Maude Adams, 
and dry, corking little Mrs. Fiske, : 
and strutting old Mansfield,” and a ‘fat 


“In the pimor" 's Carriage.” By Miriam MICHELSON. 
Bobbe Merrill 
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anxious to marry—very few modern girls are— 
she simply wants to have a “good time,’’ to 
be envied and highly thought of by her 
friends, for popularity among men is the foot- 
rule with which girls measure girls. 

Unreal, however, as the Summer Girl of 
fiction is, writers and illustrators will probably 
cling to her firmly. Let us hope so, at any 
rate. Like the water nymphs and dryads of 
the old mythology, she is too lovely to be dis- 
pensed with. Titania and her elves are none 
the less charming because they never ex- 
isted, and of their kin is the Summer Girl of 
fiction. 

Louise MAUNSELL FIELD. 
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leading lady, with a rollicking husky 
voice in her fat throat that ’s sung the dollars 
down deep into her pockets,” and, under a 
thin disguise, a prominent member of the 
Theatrical Syndicate. The young reformed 
star-thief steals a paper from him, and says 
to her chum: “It paid up for what I have n’t 
done this past year. It made up to 
me for all I’ve missed and all I’m going to 
miss. . . . It was a drink and a blue 
ribbon in one. It was a bang-up end and a 
bully beginning si 

Those who can stand two hundred and 
eighty pages of this sort of thing, sprinkled 
liberally with the notes of exclamation and 
interjection, and dashes which are doubtless 
indicative of the brilliancy of the author’s 
style, may find this book amusing; others may 
feel disposed to say, like the sub-hero, ‘‘Aw, 
cut it!” And perhaps the heroine’s own 
words, ‘“‘a rotten bad move” and ‘“‘a riot of a 
high old time’’ would best describe it. 

Smart it is, in spots, and vulgar it is all 
through, without vulgarity’s only excuse— 
humor, for it is never humorous, though it 
several times hints at an intention of being so. 
It might, however, be duller. ©, 


Two tales of one kind, inasmuch as both 
hark back to the past, though they do not 
belong to the tribe of the historic novel. Im- 
agination, however, runs riot in 


Tales of . os 
Riotous attempts to present situations 
Imagination. where the commonplace is dove- 


tailed into the miraculous. But the result is 
not realism. In Mr. Mitchell’s story * the 


**The Villa Claudia,” By JoHn Ames MITCHELL. 
Illustrations by A. D. BLAsHFIELD, by the author, and 
from ancient sources. Life Pub. Co. $1.50. 
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Italian rival of his hero drinks some of 
Horace’s own Falernian wine from an am- 
phora unearthed in the Tivoli villa tenanted 
by an American family. The long-stored 
fluid is so overpowering that it produces 
premature old age and decay in the two who 
quaff lightly and kills those who drained 
deeper draughts. By this method the Ameri- 
can girl is mysteriously freed from the presence 
of her fiancé and is at liberty to marry a 
pleasant young fellow-countryman, a much 
better mate for her than the dissipated for- 
eigner with a shady past, of whom the maiden 
is so little enamored that it hardly needed 
the strength of two-thousand-year-old wine to 
break the engagement. Not pleasant is this 
fantasy, nor is it well worked out. On very 
slight and unoriginal lines the romance is 
pretty enough, butnomore. The illustrations, 
however, are very charming and full of 
Horatian suggestion. 

Mr. Harrison’s ‘romantic tale of an unex- 
plored sea’ * plunges the reader through an 
intermittent crater in the bottom of the 
Pacific Ocean and lands him with four ship- 
wrecked passengers upon a queer territory, 
peopled by the unprogressive descendants of 
two sixteenth-century shiploads formerly over- 
come by a similar fate. The survivors of 
the later catastrophe in 1891 find the In- 
quisition in full swing and a state of warfare 
existing between the Spanish and English, 
who have developed no new characteristics in 
two hundred years of submerged life. Sup- 
plied as the newcomers are with modern arms 
which their ship was taking to Honolulu, 
they are easily able to subdue the older 
settlers—or, rather, the Spanish half of them, 
as the Spaniards possessed only the archaic 
weapons of their forefathers. After a career 
of success in the fields of love and war the 
author returns to the upper world. It must 
be confessed that his play of imagination is 
leaden, his conception ponderous and heavy- 
footed. Nor does a spark of humor relieve the 
cumbersome structure elaborately erected. 

|e 


There is a clever touch of realistic truth 
as well as pathos in this little tale T of an old 
widow, slightly unbalanced by the loss of her 
husband, who finds the bustling, tyrannical 
care of a capable daughter-in-law hard to 
endure. 


*“Modern Arms and a Feudal Throne.” By T. 
Mitner Harrison. Illustrated by W. E. B. STark- 
WEATHER. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

t ‘ Lead, Kindly Light.” By Frorence M. Kincsiey. 
Henry Altemus Company. 50 cents. 
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The author and compiler of these reminis- 
cences * was a daughter of John Spencer Stan- 
hope, a scion of an old and distinguished 
English family, and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas William Coke (created Earl of Leices- 
ter)—a descendant of the celebrated Lord 
Chief Justice of that name. As a child anda 
girl, she had moved in the most 
interesting society; and after her 
marriage, in her thirtieth year, 
to P. A. Pickering, Q.C., she continued to do 
so for the rest of her life. What her memory 
does not supply in the way of occurrences that 
came under her own observation, she draws _ 
from the store of gossip and tradition in the 
family circle, which was a wide one, and in 
touch. with nearly all that was best in the 
England of the early Victorian period. A 
large part of the volume’is taken up with 
extracts from the diary of her father, who was 
a great traveller in his day, and had the ill- 
fortune to be in Napoleon’s bad books, at a 
time when it was not pleasant to be found in 
France if one was not persona grata with that 
autocrat. 

Some anecdotes are told of that extraordin- 
ary woman, Madame Tussaud, the centenary 
of whose world-famous Wax-Work Show was 
recently celebrated in London. Here is one 
of them: 


Memoirs of 
Mrs. Pickering. 


“At the time of the destruction of the 
Bastille, the most remarkable of the unfortu- 
nate wretches who had been confined within 
its walls was the Comte de Jorge, and he was 
brought to Madame Tussaud that she might 
take a cast of his face. He had been incar- 
cerated for thirty years, and, when liberated, 
he begged to be taken back to his prison. 
The people flocked in thousands to see the 
dungeons, and Madame Tussaud was pre- 
vailed upon to accompany her uncle and a 
few friends for the same purpose. While de- 
scending the narrow stairs her foot slipped and 
she was on the point of falling, when she was 
saved by Robespierre, who held out his pro- 
tecting hand, and just prevented her from 
coming to the ground:—‘It would indeed 
have been a great pity if so young and a 
a patriot should have broken her neck in suc 
a horrid place,’ said Robespierre, in his own 
peculiar complimentary style.” 


One of the families to which Mrs. Pickering 
was related and of which she saw the most was 
that of the Earl of Rosebery; and some of the 
anecdotes she relates of the ancestors of the 
ex-Premier are not at all calculated to please 
their eminent descendant. Indeed, it is un- 
derstood that he has expressed his disapproval 

* “The Memoirs of Anna Maria Wilhelmina Pickering.” 


Edited by her son, SPENCER PickerinGc. Dodd, Mead 
& $4.00. 
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of the inclusion of certain statements that the 
author herself would in all likelihood have 
omitted, if she had edited the manuscript for 
publication. As a matter of fact, she wrote 
solely for the entertainment of her children; 
and it is this fact that makes the book such 
good reading. Half its frankness and almost 
all its spontaneity would have disappeared, if 


it had been deliberately prepared for the 


dignity and permanence of print. 

There are good stories of the late Queen 
Victoria, whose ancestors also figure largely 
in the chronicles of the Cokes and Stanhopes. 

3 2: G. 


Some time previous to New York's cordial 
if belated recognition of Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, 
that ingenious dramatist confessed his chagrin 
that the dazed Philistine public, however he 
might attack its dearest prejudices, unpro- 
The Acute  teStingly accepted him as a writer 
Mr. Shaw and Of force and wit. It would not be 
his Shawness. regenerated, but it was quite wil- 
ling to be entertained. Since then, there has 
developed, in this country, the “Candida” 
enthusiasm, and now we have the second 
American publication of ‘Man and Super- 
man,’’* in whose preface the foregoing 
grievance was expressed. It will therefore be 
interesting to observe whether the manner of 
the book’s reception here will serve to con- 
firm Mr. Shaw’s lamentable position. The 
American popular view could scarcely be 
considered more “advanced” than the Eng- 
lish. Is any other fate likely for this dra- 
matic pamphlet than that its wit should be 
applauded and its heterodoxy blankly ignored? 

“‘Man and Superman” happens to be a play 
that demands discussion not as a play, but as 
an argument. In considering Mr. Shaw’s other 
plays there may be an alternative; here there 
isnone. It is not written for ‘‘ students of the 
drama,” who could tear it to pieces in five 
minutes, nor for persons of esthetic prejudices, 
who are among the objects of Mr. Shaw’s con- 
tempt, nor for lovers of romance, nor, least of 
all, for patrons of the theatre. On the con- 
trary, the preface asserts that it is—of all 
things!—the “opinions” of an artist that de- 
termine his quality, and that this play is 
written for a “pit of philosophers.” Where- 
fore, in possible default of such for some time 
to come, it is the obvious obligation of the too 
passive reader to work himself up not to a 
critical nor an appreciative, but to an argu- 
mentative, a combatant, pitch. 

With the two beings mentioned in the title, 


*“Man and Superman.” By G. Bernarp SHAW. 
Brentano’s. $1.25. 


this so-called play has but a secondary con- 
cern. It is an exposition, rather, of the 
position, as regards man, of woman,—of Every- 
woman, as Mr. Shaw has chosen to call her. 
Not of Superwoman,—there is no hint of her. 
She is either inconceivable or held in reserve 
for the next pamphlet. As is well known, no 
romantic fictions nor sociological platitudes 
can deceive the acute Mr. Shaw, and since he 
has professed to discover that woman, im- 
pelled by her profound instinctive regard for 
the race-future, for the eventual Superman, is 
actually victor in the “‘duel of sex,” that she 
elects, pursues, captures, it was easily within 
his brilliant powers to demonstrate this 
dramatically. Is Ann Whitefield, then, a pro- 
foundly true type or an unpleasant misstate- 
ment? She is at all events, and confessedly, 
a distortion of a type, even if the type exist; 
too obviously, even, to make good the point 
she is set to prove, is she a device, an inven- 
tion. The point may be true, nevertheless ; 
but Ann does not suffice to establish it. Per- 
haps Mr. Shaw did not see her with the same 
electric clearness of vision with which he saw 
his delightful revolutionist-hero, John Tanner, 
who has so many points of resemblance to 
himself; or as he saw Roebuck Ramsden, 
whose bubble of elderly narrow-mindedness 
Mr. Shaw so enjoys pricking; or ’Enry Straker, 
the chauffeur, the most entertaining character 
in the play. 

Aside from its main issue, the play has as 
many subordinate themes as the winds of 
heaven. A good many pages are devoted, for 
instance, to a whimsical explanation that John 
Tanner is the literary descendant of Don Juan; 
and a dream, in further elaboration of the 
idea, is inserted in the middle of the play. 
But it is perhaps doubtful whether this adds 
greatly to the interest. Moreover, all Mr. 
Shaw’s heresies, and some new ones, are not 
only lavishly distributed through the play and 
preface, but compiled into the “ Revolution- 
ist’s Handbook” which is affixed. It would 
be diffcult to find a more “quotable” book. 
Mr. Shaw is the most generous of authors, 
and his exhaustless wit was never offered in 
larger measure than here. Nor could there 
be any more potent corrective than this for 
the intellectual and moral complacency which 
is undeniably the greatest obstacle in the way 
of almost everything in the world that is 
desirable. It may be deplored, perhaps, that 
one who cannot avoid being both wise and 
witty should choose to display these qualities 
in a pamphlet rather than in a play. Yet the 
fact may as well be met that his most sympa- 
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thetic admirers, as well as the philistine 
British public, will continue to read him for 
the sake of his own individuality and its ex- 
pression, whatever may be his vehicle and 
whatever he may profess specifically to dis- 


cuss. 
O. H. DunsBar. 


Mrs. Wharton’s Darwinian title * refers, as 
one would expect, to the collapse of moral 
integrity in one of her short-story heroes,—if 
one may still apply this old-fashioned term 
to her leading characters—through a situation 
of Mrs. Wharton’s characteristically ingenious 
devising. The fate of Professor Linyard, cor- 
Mrs. Wharton TUPted by the “big sale” of his 
at High Water too-satirical satire, forms one of 
Mark. those tragi-comedies which Mrs. 
Wharton handles with such consummate skill; 
but in being a shade too broad a burlesque 
upon contemporary ‘“‘literary tendencies,’’ the 
story falls somewhat below its author’s ad- 
mirable best. Several of the stories in this 
new volume, most of which have already ap- 
peared in magazines, are, however, of her very 
highest quality. ‘‘The Lady’s Maid’s Bell,” 
in which a supremely good taste has through- 
out delicately avoided the too prolonged note, 
the too palpable effect, is that rare event of our 
day, an admirable ghost story. ‘‘The Dilet- 
tante’”’ is an unusual idea, perfectly carried 
out. ‘‘The Mission of Jane” is a sardonic 
little comedy, one of the best Mrs. Wharton 
ever wrote. It happens also to be an example 
of the subtlety and variety of intention that 
Mrs. Wharton appears to bring to the writing 
of most of her stories. Part of the piquancy 
of its effect, indeed, may be due to the un- 
certainty in the reader’s mind as to whether 
the writer is telling a good story, merely, or 
offering a ‘‘character-study,” or d liciously 
satirizing the hackneyed forms that short 
stories are apt to take,—or all of these. The 
well-worn home-and-fireside motive of an 
estranged husband and wife brought together 
through the agency of a child, is just strongly 
enough suggested in this original story to 
increase one’s delight in it. From any point 
of view, ‘‘Jane”’ is a masterpiece. 

Mrs. Wharton’s almost appalling capacity 
for penetration tempts her, almost invariably, 
to the study of a reaction, mental or moral. 
That is to say, she begins where most writers 
leave off. ‘The Quicksand” and “The 
Reckoning,’’ even though one may hesitate to 
accept the close of the latter story, are of this 


*“The Descent of Man.” By Edith Wharton. 
Scribner. $1.50. 


order; and they bring also to mind that she 
brilliantly succeeds where other writers are 
likeliest to fail,—in supplying her story with a 
theme as well as a plot,—a theme, too, that is 
modern and pertinent. ‘“‘The Quicksand,” 
“The Other Two,” and ‘“Expiation” bear 
strongly on what are considered questions of 
the hour,—are indeed problem-stories; yet 
they are artistically inviolate because their 
*‘author’s concern with the problem has been 
purely a literary one. Mrs. Wharton is a 
finely interpretative artist with a just sense 
of proportion; an inveterate satirist who is yet 
incapable of extravagance or over-emphasis; 
and the possessor of a style excellently suited 
to her delicate purposes—a combination rare 
enough to make the publication of each of her 
books a happening of conspicuous importance. 
O. H. D. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s unmodern talent 
for fictional bulk is again illustrated in his new 
600-page novel,* to which he affixes an 
apology that he was not able to make it longer 
a atl aal and a confession that as it stands, 

r. Churchill’s the novel was a “difficult task”’ 
en and one that occupied him for 
three years. 

“The Crossing,’’-—a title designed to ex- 
press ‘‘the beginnings of that great movement 
across the mountains which swept resistless 
over the continent until at last it saw the 
Pacific itself,’’ is a very historical novel indeed. 
The wonder is, that containing as much history 
as Mr. Churchill has resolutely packed into it, 
it should also have any coherence or readable- 
ness, and yet it does possess these qualities. 
But if the book is fairly readable as a novel, 
this is in spite of the author, into whose sub- 
lime intention no such commonplace motive 
entered. It may well perplex the student of the 
modern novel to note one of its most prosper- 
ous producers affecting an indifference, if not 
a superiority, to the art he practises. Mr. 
Churchill is greatly concerned, in the two and 
a half pages of his “‘afterword,”’ that he has 
not been able to make his story into a com- 
plete compendium of the history of the United 
States; but he has not one word to say even 
indirectly of his intentions, or lamentations, 
or self-congratulations in regard to the book 
as a work of fiction. This is noteworthy. It 
is also noteworthy, and indicative on the 
author’s part of a certain lingering sense as 
to what is expected of a novelist, that he has 
put such statements as: “I have tried to give 
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a true history of Clark’s campaign as seen by 
an eyewitness, trammelled as little as possible 
by romance,” in an “afterword,’’ rather than 
in a preface, where it might reasonably be seen 
by, and discourage, the reader who is predis- 
posed toward the trammellings of romance. 
Has Mr. Churchill decided to ignore this 
variety of reader, in order conscientiously to 
address himself to school committees in search 
of unbiassed text-books? 

But Mr. Churchill does himself, to a certain 
extent, injustice. His book contains a variety 
of elements that will be agreeable to the hung- 
erer for romance, even though it have little 
of love-making or petticoats. Chief among 
these elements is the hero, David Ritchie, who 
during the main part of the story, which de- 
scribes those exploits of George Rogers Clark 
which resulted in the federal acquisition of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, is an all-wise, all- 
efficient midget of eleven years, drummer-boy, 
counsellor, and prophet. If less stress were 
laid on the oracular pithiness of David's re- 
partee and his inability to err, he would be, 
indeed, a rather captivating little hero, far 
more refreshing and likable than heroes who 
recommend themselves merely by their per- 
sonal beauty and the copiousness of their 
slaughter. David was not handsome and he 
killed only when it was necessary. And in 
spite of their exaggeration, the best and most 
human parts of the story are those which deal 
with David’s childhood, first, in the wilder- 
ness, where the self-contained little Scot 
learns to skin bears and keep secrets, next, 
where he plays a picturesque part in the 
romance of Polly Ann, and finally, where he 
joins Colonel Clark. He is never offensive after 
the manner of the usual prig, even though he 
is the interpreter and real administrator of 
each situation that arises; and though he is 
scarcely a human possibility, he is usually 


entertaining. Lovers of adventure will like- 
wise find much to content them in this part 
of the book, with its following of trails through 
the wilderness, its Indian encounters, and 
those stirring episodes of warfare of whosé 
credibility we are so earnestly assured. 

But David is less interesting when he grows 
up; and the introduction of New Orleans and 
the characters who contribute the romantic 
element is not wholly successful. Mrs. Tem- 
ple is a quite amateurish and preposterous 
character; nor is Mr. Churchill to be con- 
gratulated on any of his women. A French 
viscountess, with whose miniature he has 
somewhat mechanically fallen in love, in con- 
formity with the age-old exigencies of ro- 
mance, is imported to nurse David through 
yellow fever and becomes a widow at just that 
opportune moment before the curtain goes 
down. In the interpretation of true human 
character and its varied interplay, Mr. Church- 
ill does not happen to be interested. It is the 
psychology of conventional stageland that 
goes on under his actors’ cocked hats and high 
coiffures. His effort, so far as the relations 
of his characters are concerned, is pleasantly 
to remove his reader from life on a magical 
carpet of accepted pattern, rather than com- 
pellingly to recall him to its stresses. Within 
limitations, Mr. Churchill writes well and 
effectively; but he appears content with a 
comfortable remoteness from reality. 

“The Crossing” has plenty of widely- 
sweeping scenes and echoes of stirring events, 
it also abounds in famous names, the intro- 
duction of which is a vice with Mr. Churchill. 
Andrew Jackson is obliged to enter the story 
and “‘dig his toes in the red mud”’; and Daniel 
Boone is summoned to bear witness to the 
precocity of David. This is not the pattern 
of a novel. 

O. H. D. 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


Gilman—Human Work. By Charlotte Per- 

ge Gilman. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

1.50. 

In this, the most ambitious and comprehen- 
sive of her books, Mrs. Gilman has elaborated 
the already familiar conception of society as 
an ‘‘organism.” She then argues that work 
is the natural and pleasurable discharge of 


.each individual’s function, as a part of this 


organism. She ridicules the idea that work 


has necessarily to be stimulated by want, or by 
the desire of pay, or by the fear of punish- 
ment, and maintains that it is ble to 
develop a human society in which ‘‘every man 
would do the work he loved and love the work 
he did.”” This is not academic sociology; but 
it is keen, logical, fearless thinking by a writer 
who, avoiding the ruts of the specialist, regards 
the world with a stimulating eoerrs of view. 
In one sense, Mrs. Gilman’s insistence upon 


the natural mutual duties of the individual 
and society is quite in accord with the spirit 
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of the time, but she goes much farther and is 
far more daringly specific than any of her con- 
temporaries, and tor: beak is doubtless the 
more valuable because it is sure to incur the 
reproach of being in advance of the times. 
The book is none the less serious because it is 
witty. 


Le Gallienne—How to Get the Best out of 
Books. By Richard Le Gallienne. Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.25. 


The complacent pedagogue is a new réle for 
Mr. Le Gallienne, nor does he particularly fit 
it. This book is a series of essays framed, 
according to their author, for the help of the 
uneducated business man. But it is doubtful 
whether the business man will have much 

atience with this milk-and-watery counsel. 

r. Le Gallienne, whose pages were once so 
sprightly and debonnair, seems here to be 
concerned with saying as little as possible and 
that innocuously. 

‘‘To know when to read,” ely remarks 
this counsellor to the unlettered, “‘is hardl 
less important than to know what to a § 
Of course, everyone must decide the matter 
for himself; but one general counsel may be 
ventured: Read only what you want to read, 
and only when you want to read it.” 

It would be a sad matter if Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
laborious effort should prejudice the unread 
man against literature, before he has even 
approached it. 


Maeterlinck—The Double Garden. By Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.40. 

Although this book has no pretence to the 
unity of M. Maeterlinck’s previous volumes 
of essays, being made up of sixteen disserta- 
tions on as many widely different subjects, 
the author’s own quality is separate and dis- 
tinguished enough to take the place, perhaps, 
of any inner principle of unity. Many of 
these papers have appeared in American 
magazines, but there is none of them that is 
not well worth republishing, and the volume 
needs no justification. M. Maeterlinck has 
come to hold a unique place as an interpreter, 
at once: profoundly ant. and highly 
mystical, of our modern life. is sensitive- 
ness to the significance of contemporary phe- 
nomena is that of the genuine artist and seer, 
and his work wonderfully free from the con- 
ventional encumbrances most poets inherit. 
‘‘Our Friend the Dog,” the opening essay, is 
as unhackneyed and sympathetic an appre- 
ciation as the universally taken-for-granted 
dog ever elicited. ‘‘News of Spring,” “Chrys- 
anthemums,”’ ‘‘In an Automobile,” are un- 
promising titles of essays all marked by depth, 
delicacy, and an inspiring freshness and sin- 
cerity of expression. Only in two of the es- 
says, ‘‘In Praise of the Sword” and ‘‘Death 
and the Crown,” is there a spirit incongruous 
with Maeterlinckian philosophy and opposed, 
likewise, to every-day rational thinking. The 
translation, by Alexander Teixeira de Mat- 
tos, is excellent, and the diction, which is 
characteristic of Maeterlinck, is kept at an 
per ree high pitch without a trace of 
sentimentality or fine writing. 


Not in the Curriculum. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
50 cts. 


Professor Henry Van Dyke has written the 
introduction to this ‘‘book of friendly counsel 
to students by two recent college graduates.” 
The advice given covers many topics, includ- 
ing ‘‘Friends,’’ ‘‘Study,” ‘‘Ideals,”’ ‘‘How to 
Be Popular,’”’ ‘‘Drunkenness,” etc., and Dr. 
Van Dyke’s introduction is to the effect that 
the young Princeton men who wrote the 
chapters practised what they now preach. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Lee-Warner—The Life of the Marquis of Dal- 
housie, K.T. By Sir William Lee-War- 
ner, K.CS.1. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co. 

As Governor-General of India during the eight 
years preceding the meeting, in which period 
the Punjaub, the Kingdom of Oudh, and 
Pegre were annexed to the British Crown, the 
life of Lord Dalhousie teems with interest. 
His Indian policy has been freely and harshly 
criticised, and it is held to have contributed 
largely to the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857. 
We are able in three pages to form an idea of 
the great statesman, who gave up health and 
happiness in pursuit of his duty, and showed 
himself no less great in his silence and patience 
through unfriendly and often ignorant criti- 
cism. It is re 2 lately that the immense 
mass of Lord Dalhousie’s correspondence, 
public and private, has been available, and the 
author has made free use of it to vindicate the 
Governor-General of the charges brought 
against him, and to show us a fearless, high- 
minded Englishman whose achievements were 
as brilliant as the Koh-i-noor which he added 
to the British Crown at the time that he ex- 
tended the British Empire many thousand 
miles in the East and added lustre to his already 
illustrious name. 


Vacaresco—Ki and Queens I have Known. 
By Helene Vacaresco. Harper. $2.00. 
There is not much of value in this book be- 
cause it is all set in the wrong pitch. The 
author cannot see where royalty is rude and 
boorish. In her naive way she tells of the 
doings of kings and queens which would set 
down a commoner as a boor. A lack of in- 
sight, or else determination to see nothing but 
a ava underneath a crown, renders this 
k foolishly ephemeral. 


FICTION 
Bilse—White—Life in a Garrison Town. The 
Military Novel oe by the Ger- 
man Government. y Lieutenant Bilse. 
Aus Einer Kleinen Garrison. With an 
Introduction by Arnold White, a Portrait, 
and a Summary of the Court-martial. 
Lane. $1.50. (Authorized Edition.) 
This is a story of degeneracy in the German 
Imperial Army. In it half has not been told, 
but the “fresh” young author got himself 
court-martialled, imprisoned, and officially dis- 
. Had it not been for this event the 
k would have had no vogue. It is not 
a triumph of literary art, but a scrappy nar- 
rative of garrison scandals with fictitious 
names. 5 
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Connolly—The Seiners. By James B. Con- 

nolly. Scribner. $1.50. 
As a novel, ‘‘The Seiners”’ is unusually devoid 
of interest. Names are insufficient tags for 
characters who are so unsuccessful in describ- 
ing themselves that they are almost as hard to 
distinguish on the last page as on the first. 
The author’s introduction of a romantic in- 
terest into his book is so plainly perfunctory, 
and his women in particular are so meaning- 
less, that as an experiment in sustained fiction 
this must be considered a failure. But Mr. 
Connolly can describe boats and skippers and 
their sea-adventures with an intimate sym- 
pathy that is rare and delightful, if with a 
mega that few lay readers can wholly 
ollow. It is never plain why authors with a 
restricted specialty in which they excel do not 
make the most of that happy circumstance, 
rather than attempt to conform to a too com- 
mon mould. 


Eckstorm—The Penobscot Man. By Fannie 
_ Eckstorm. Houghton, Mifflin & 
oO. $1.25. 


A handful of narratives and sketches of the 
daring and dangerous lives of the lumbermen 
of the Penobscot. Mrs. Eckstorm says of her 
stories that they are of real places and real 
people, and that each story is no less true as a 
t than as an instance. No one will deny 
that this is interesting material, particularly 
in the light of the author’s intimate acquain- 
tance with it. But it may be debatable 
whether the traits which she selects for special 
stress are, after all, the chief virtues of these 
woodsmen; whether she does not now and 
then glorify mere sentimentality and bravado. 
The stories in any case suffer from indirectness 
and over-emphasis. ane 


Grahame—The Golden Age. By Kenneth Gra- 

hame. Illustrated. John Lane. 
There is er nothing left to say about this 
charming book in whose praise so much has 
already been said but that we welcome a new 
edition — Mr. mga § Parrish’s illustra- 
tions in photogravure. ustrations, typog- 
raphy, and binding are all worthy of one of 
the most delightful books ever written about 
children. 


igh Road (The)—Being the Autobio; hy of 
~ an Ambitious Mother. Stone. “5 a 
Folk who want strong meat in literature will 
repr find this satisfac It is nearer 
act than fancy. Besides, it is clever, scepti- 
cal, bitter, and worldly. The author’s opinion 
of Old World royalty and nobility is refreshing 
in its veracity and novelty. The story is of an 
American woman born of plainest progeni- 
tors, who became a social success on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. American mothers who 
wish to marry their*daughters to coronets 
might learn how from this book. 


Lane—Nancy Stair. By Elinor Macartney 
Lane. Appleton. $1.50. 

Nancy Stair has the beauty, the saucy wit, and 

the multitude of lovers that have m con- 


sidered appropriate to the romantic heroine 
through centuries of story-telling. In addi- 
tion, she is a poet, and there is a scene where 
she and Robert Burns, her contemporary and 
countryman, play together at impromptu 
verse-making. But Nancy, through means 
that are not quite clear, becomes convinced 
that. poetry is not the woman’s portion, and so 
puts aside “— and marries, in plain prose, 
at the end. er many adventures are related 
in a sprightly, high-colored fashion familiar to 
readers of this class of novels, and those with 
a reluctantly acquired taste, or no taste at all, 
for modern problems and subtleties, will find 
nothing of the sort to vex them here. 


Lighton—Uncle Mack’s Nebrasky. By W. R. 
Lighton. Holt. $1.25. 
Notwithstanding the extreme sketchiness of 
these chapters on early Western life in the 
fifties, there is an element of virility and of 
veracity in them that saves them from falling 
into the category of poor paper-covered fiction. 


London—The Faith of Men. By Jack London. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


Mr. London has hardly kept up to his level in 
these stories, though it is perhaps only with 
the author’s own earlier work that they may 
be invidiously compared. No one else has 
dealt of the North Pacific coast with such 
vividness and originality. ‘‘Jees Uck,” the 
Indian woman, is a new type of savage her- 
oine, and her story just misses being a very 
powerful one. But the brutalities of such a 
story as ‘‘Batard”’ are indefensible, and ‘‘The 
Faith of Men’”’ and several of the other stories 
that may be grouped with it seem to be of a 
somewhat artificial structure. Probably the 
best things in the book are the two amusingly 
fantastic stories with which it opens. 


Martin—Tillie: A Mennonite Maid. By Helen 
R. Martin. Century Co. $1.50. 


Tillie is the little daughter of a prosperous 
“*Pennsylvania Dutchman”—a petty farmer, 
who brings up his children in the fear of the 
Lord and a dnote . If children so brought 
up get to associate the two, and to love one no 
better than the other, there is no one but their 
arents to thank for their spiritual revolt in 
vee years. Tillie Getz “‘gets religion,” not of 
the evangelical type to which the Getzes have 
adhered ‘‘this long time a’ready,” but of the 
Mennonite type, and announces the fact to her 
father in simple language. ‘‘Pop,” she says, 
‘I feel to be plain.” But even the plainness 
of the Mennonite garb, which she dons against 
**Pop’s”’ protest, and wears until she is turned 
out of the connection, later on, as a back- 
slider, fails to conceal her delicate beauty, 
either from the well-to-do country lout who 
“sits up” with her, or the penniless young 
Harvard master of the district school. 

Tillie is a rather timid little creature, modest 
and shy, but with no end of moral courage. 
Secretly self-educated, despite her father’s 
jeers and blows, she not only qualifies herself 
to become a teacher, and refuses to turn over 
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all her earnings to the old man who has 
grudged her such little schooling as she has 
had, but looks upon her as a private gold- 
mine when she is able to earn what seems to 
him big money as a pedagogue. It is a story 
of sordid conditions, relieved by the idealism 
of the chief character, and made —— by 
the author’s never-failing humor. ven the 
dialect, instead of being a drawback to one’s 
enjoyment of the story, is a positive contribu- 
tion to the pleasure of reading it. It is grati- 
fying to know that the public has “‘risen”’ to 
this book, which owes no small part of its 
a aataamee to the illustrations by Mrs. 
inn. 


Mathews—Pamela Co: 
Aymar Mathews. 
$1.50. 


ve. By Frances 
odd, Mead & Co. 


A few years ago the publishers of this book 
would probably have been besieged by sharp- 
eyed managers who “‘saw a play” in this 
novel. It is of the romantic, but not, we are 
thankful to say, of the historical order, indeed 
only the ‘‘La’s,’’ ‘‘ Lud’s,” and “‘ Lawks’s”’ give 
any indication of its period. The story is like 
an old familiar friend: a noble hero, a handsome 
villain, an altruistic friend and lover, a vixen, 
a madcap lass, and a talented, virtuous, all- 
conquering, more-beautiful-than-the-angels 
heroine go through the usual adventures and 
speak in the manner that is su d to be 
indicative of a by-gone age. ‘‘Pamela Con- 
greve’’ is better than some ‘‘record-breakers,”’ 
and, better still, it is shorter. 


Phillips—The Cost. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 


The story of a brutally successful financier, 
who dies, by a novel melodramatic device, 
amid coils of ticker-tape whose messages it 
had been his dying effort to receive and act 
upon. “In his struggles the tape had wound 
around and round his legs, his arms, his neck. 
It-lay in a curling, coiling mat, like a ser- 
pent’s head, upon his throat, where his hands 
clutched the collar of his pajamas.” Even 
apart from this episode of his death, there is 
no danger of the reader’s misunderstanding 
the character of Dumont, who is made con- 
sistently and unnaturally repulsive through- 
out the story. But he supplies an effective 
contrast to the stainless hero whose part is to 
marry Dumont’s widow years after he has first 
met and loved her at that western coeduca- 
tional college, an unconvincing description of 
which furnishes the earlier part of the novel. 
The book has a conscientious variety of scene, 
character and action, and bears on every page 
the marks of a strained but futile endeavor to 
avoid being dull or old-fashioned. The reader 
is elaborately enlightened, not only as to sen- 
sational, modern finance, but as to corrupt 
politics, and the familiar and uninteresting 
sins of a rich and vicious ‘‘society”’ are pains- 
takingly retold. 


Potter—The Flame-Gatherers. 


By Margaret 
Horton Potter. Macmillan. ‘ 


$1.50. 


Miss Potter has left the fields of historical 
romance for the equally romantic and mys- 
terious East. 


In a story of unlawful love. 
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told with admirable restraint, we have the 
flesh-fire, while the hero of the second story, 
by his soul-fire of thirty years, works out the 
atonement of the guilty pair whose souls are 


imprisoned in his body. It is a weird tale, 
vague sometimes to those unacquainted with 
the mystery of Vedic philosophies, but 
thoughtful, well-written and quite worth 
reading. 


Shipman—tThe Quality of Youth. By Louis 

Evan Shipman. Scott-Thaw Co. $1.25. 
For the ending of the epoch of the psuedo- 
historical novel, this book will serve. It 
amounts to little, but like most men of that 
kind it is not very offensive. 


Watanna—Daughters of Nijo. 
Watanna. [Illustrated by 
Sano. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Japan is making for herself a distinct and 

peculiar place in English literature, and this 

story is of the beginnings. Needless to point 


By On 
Kiochicht 


out that the type is new, the ethical qualit 
foreign, and the artistic form a thing by itse 
There is beauty and a spirit of fine breeding 
in this curious love story, as well as in the 
pictures, which are Japanese in detail and 
delicacy of line. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Burdick—The Mystic Mid-Region. By Arthur 
J. Burdick. Putnam. 

There is no little fascination in this account of 
the great desert of the Southwest—an account 
reaching from its probable prehistoric exis- 
tence as a great inland sea to the present work 
of its redemption by irrigation. There are 
stories of the early prospectors, of the dis- 
covery of gold and gems, of the salt-fields, the 
borax mines, the nitre and various drugs the 
finding and obtaining of which have been paid 
for heavily in human life at Death Valley, the 
Moloch of, this grim and fateful region. The 
natural history. of the place is well described, 
the desert plants and .the giant cacti which 
furnish food and drink to the Indians who 
somehow manage to subsist in this deadly 
region; interesting also are the traditions and 
customs of these Indians, the color symbolism 
with which the religion, the poetry, the long- 
ings of a race are woven into their marvellous 
baskets. There is no self-consciousness, noth- 
ing whatever of straining for effect; none the 
less, Mr. Burdick has caught admirably the 
weird and haunting fascination of the desert, 
the shifting hills, the mirages, the land where 
men go mad with thirst; the terrible Death 
Valley, as grim and relentless as Dante’s In- 
ferno or John Bunyan’s Hell, and unanswer- 
able as the Sphinx. It is altogether a striking 
and unusual book. 


Horwitz—The Twentieth Century Chronology 
of the World. By Carolyn Norris Hor- 
witz. The Grafton Press. 

This well-printed royal octavo of nearly six 

hundred pages aims to give a digest of uni- 

versal history from the earliest times down to 

A.D. 1903. The matter is arranged chrono- 
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logically under the ordinary dates, B.c. and 
A.D., but the Roman dates (a.u.c.), the 
Olympiads, the Julian Period, the Roman In- 
dictions, and the Hegira are added from the 
proper points onward. To facilitate the use 
of the work for reference, there are also a com- 
plete alphabetical index, tables of rulers, lists 
of battles, etc. A novel feature is the inser- 
tion of explanatory notes on subjects not 

enerally understood. The work seems to 
a been done with commendable care, and 
will be useful to teachers.of secondary schools, 
ordinary students, and readers generally who 
have not ready access to the varied authori- 
ties from which the material is drawn. The 
illustrations might well enough have been 
omitted, with the exception of the portraits, 
most of which are very good. 


Hylbert—Historic Highways of America. By 
Archer Butler Hulbert. Vol. 9. Arthur 
Clark Co., Cleveland, O. $2.50. 

This volume is devoted to the ‘‘ Waterways of 
Western Expansion ’’—that is, the Ohio River 
and its tributaries, including the ‘‘evolution of 
river craft,” sketches of three generations of 
rivermen, and much interesting matter con- 
cerning the navigation of the streams in- 
cluded, in addition to the historical aspects of 
the subjects. 


Roosevelt—The Roosevelt Book. Selections 
from the writings of Theodore Roosevelt. 
With an Introduction by Robert Bridges. 
Illustrated. Scribner. 50 cts. 

These extracts give in compact form much 

that the American citizen may profitably 

ponder over. To the mother of ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Boy”’ as to the boy himself the chapter so 

entitled is worth several sermons; many a 

rich youth might be better for following the 

advice in ‘‘The Strenuous Life’’; citizens good 
and bad will do well to read, ‘‘ Doers of the 

Word,” and all the other chapters tell of brave 

deeds, and appeal to what is manliest in 

human nature, whether in work or play. 


Thaxter—An Island Garden. By Celia Thax- 
ter. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

It is a pleasure to see Celia Thaxter’s “‘ Island 
Garden”’ again. Although launched now on 
the wide, green, and in some places shallow 
flood of present-day garden literature, the 
book has lost none of its rare loveableness 
andcharm. Mrs. Thaxter was a large-souled, 
deep-hearted woman whose love for flowers 
was not only a veritable passion but an inte- 
gral part of her nature; hers was the love 
that ‘‘beareth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things”: the genius for garden- 
making that takes infinite pains. Beside a 
love so intense as hers for her flowers, an 
idealism so delicate, the doings of many others, 
even of the kindly Elizabeth, seem flippant— 
mere garden-flirtations. There is also in the 
book, what its earlier readers have possibly 
forgotten, no small amount of definite, practi- 
cal garden information—from manure up. 


Van Dyke—Poems of Tennyson. Chosen and 
Edited with an Introduction by Henry 
van Dyke. Ginn & Co. 

The lover of Tennyson will find in this handy 

volume most of his favorites among the shorter 

poems, grouped under, ‘‘ Melodies and Pic- 


tures,” ‘‘Ballads, Idyls, and Character- 
Pieces,’’ ‘‘Selections from Epic Poems” (Book 
vii. of ‘‘The Princess,” ‘‘ Guinevere,’ and 


“*Morte d’Arthur’’), and ‘‘ Personal and Philo- 
sophic Poems.” The introduction (102 pages), 
well worth the cost of the book to those who 
own complete editions of Tennyson, gives an 
outline of the t’s life, and discusses his 
place in the nineteenth century, his use of his 
sources, his revision of his text (to which no 
poet that ever lived was more given, except 
possibly Wordsworth), and the qualities of his 
poetry—all in Dr. van Dyke’s happiest vein. 


Washington—Working with the Hands. B 
Rother ¥. Wathineton Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 
A good many things said here, Mr.Washington 
has said before and often, but even upon any 
one to whom a part of its text is familiar the 
book must make a profound impression. Mr. 
Washington does not pretend to be a writer; 
his expression is not eloquent nor his thought 
always consecutive; but his book has power 
because it is the unadorned description of a 
remarkable thing. Tuskegee Institute and 
the wonders accomplished there are its theme, 
—indeed, the book almost answers the de- 
scription of an elaborated circular of Tuskegee. 
The tone is nevertheless temperate, well- 
balanced, and convincing. Its author is not 
given to glittering generalities, and he employs 
names, figures and photographs to make defi- 
nite his description of one of the most in- 
teresting institutions in the country. Tuske- 
gee is a triumphant success and its story a 
wonderful and moving one. 


Wood—tThe Fight for Canada. By William 
Wood. London: Archibald Constable & 
Co. 21s. net. 


The author, a Major in the Canadian militia 
and President of the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec, in his naval and military 
sketch of the renowned “‘ Battle of the Plains,”’ 
aims to tell the story without partisan bias. 
The battle has repeatedly been fought over 
again on paper, whereon ‘‘more ink has been 
shed than ever blood was on the plains of 
Abraham.” But Major Wood returns un- 
daunted to the wordy conflict, and if students 
and readers do not fully approve his honest at- 
tempt to settle it, they will thank him for 
furnishing them with a store of ammunition 
for continuing the fight in the general guide to 
all the original authorities which he furnishes 
in the notes and bibliography appended 
(pages 311-356) to the book. The author’s 


severe criticisms of Parkman, Green (in his 
“Short History of England’’), the ‘‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’’ (article on Wolfe), and 
other of his predecessors in the field, is sure to 
provoke further controversy. 


(For list of books received see pages following.) 














